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PREFACE. 

The general scheme of this series of French plays has 
been set forth in the preface to Horace : and it is not ne- 
cessary to repeat the exposition here. The essays on the 
Progress of French Tragedy, which for convenience sake 
were divided on the former occasion, have here been Con- 
solidated on the model of the essay on French comedy, which 
figures in the editions of comic plays appearing in the 
series. But their contents have not been very greatly changed. 
In regard to the essay on the Stage I have a special acknow- 
ledgment to make. I have myself less acquaintance with 
theatrical than with literary history : and the authorities on 
the stage of the eighteenth century are scattered, incomplete, 
and by no means always trustworthy. In my difficulty on 
the question whether I had put the information I desired to 
give correctly, I applied to M. Gustave Larroumet, Maître 
de Conf(6rences â la Facult6 des Lettres de Paris, whose ex- 
haustive work on Marivaux has made him one of the chief 
living authorities for the period and subject M. Larroumet 
very kindly read the paper and fumished me with numerous 
and valuable suggestions and corrections. He is, of course, 
in no way responsible for any errors which it may contain, 
but its value, if it has any, is largely due to him. 

I have consulted not a few separate editions, both French 
and German, of Mirope^ and I have to specify those of the 
late M. Gdruzez, of M. Lebobe, of Dr. Waetzoldt, and of 
Dr. £. von Sallwiirk, as having fumished me witk \sa2kv\ 
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usefîil hints, while the almost classical criticism of La Harpe 
and St Marc Girardin has also been drawn upon, as well as 
that of Ijessing and Mr. Matthew Amold. The summary of 
the sources of the play in Dr. von Sallwiirk's book is very 
dreditable to the laborious intdligeppe of German scholarship, 
but I have not followed his devotion to parallel passages, the 
Delilahs of the mere scholar. 



PROLEGOMENA, 



1. Life and Writings of Voltaire. 

Th£ writings of Voltaire are amongst the most voluminous 
and varied productions due to any single man of letters, and 
if their general merit as well as their bulk and their variety 
be taken into consideration) their author may without ex- 
travagance b^ said to stand alone. His life was^ moreover, a 
very long one ; it was fuil of interest and event, and it happens 
to be iox more minutely recorded than that of almost any 
other writen AII these things together make the task of 
dealing in a short notice with the Life and Writings of Vol- 
taire an unusu^ly difficult one. But it is at the same time 
unusually necessary for the purpose of such a work as the 
present ; for every book of Voltaire's and every part of 
every book has raofe or kss distinct reiat ion to his own per^ 
sonality, to his other work; and to the circumstances and 
history of the time. Most very great literary work can be 
understood and appreciated without such information on such 
poînts, though it may be understood better with it. In Vol- 
taire's case half the interest of the work is lost unless the 
history and character of the worker are known. 

Voltaire's real name was Frangois Mărie Arouet, and he 
did not take the sumame of Voltaire until he was four>and^ 
tweaty^ Its origin is not certainly known, but the most 
reasond)le supposition is that it was an anagram of ' Arouet 
L. J.'« Arouet le Jeune. The Arouet family came from 
Poitou, where they were of respectable position and descent, 
an ancestor betng heard of early in the sixteenth century. 
Voltaire's father, who married Mărie Marguerite Daumart, 
was a notary in Paris, and Voltaire was bom in that city on 
the 2oth of November, 1694. His mother died when he was 
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seven years old, and in his tenth year he was put to school 
at the Coll^ge Louis le Grand, then managed by Jesuit 
Fiathers. He distinguished himself here, especially in the 
prize compositions usual in Jesuit schools. He was, however, 
very early introduced to miscellaneous society by his god- 
father, the Abb6 de Châteauneuf. Among the acquaintances 
he made through the Abb^ were Ninon de TEnclos (who left 
him 2000 livres to buy books) and the very lively but not 
particularly respectable society of the Temple — a coterie of 
loose livers, who in the later years of Louis XIV opposed to 
the externai austerities and decencies of the court a course of 
life thebest sideof which was its encouragement of literature. 
To this society Voltaire's earliest writings were submitted. 
His father, however, did not relish his son*s proceedings, 
and procured him an appointment in the suite of the Marquis 
de Châteauneuf, ambassador to HoUand. Here he fell in 
Iove with a girl named Olympe Dunoyer, who was without 
fortune, and whose connections were not too creditable. He 
was in consequence sent home, and had to enter a solicitor's 
Office, but he devoted almost the whole of his time to light 
literature. The death of Louis XIV, which might have 
seemed likely to bring him luck, had a contrary result. He 
was suspected (there are diflferences of opinion as to the 
justice of the suspicioh) of lampooning the Regent Orldans, 
and after once escaping, was on May io, 17 17, sent to the 
Bastille. He stayed there for nearly a year and made no bad 
use of his time, for he began the Henriade and entirely recast 
a play — Oedipe — which he had already written. On leaving 
the Bastille he was, after a preliminary and penitential sojoum 
in the country, presented to the Regent, and before the year 
was over Oedipe \s^s put on the stage. It made a great 
noise, and the author, young as he was, was admitted to be 
that successor of Racine who had been expected for some 
thirty years. His second play, however, Artâmire^ produced 
a year later, was not successful, and for some time he pub- 
lished nothing, occupying himself with the Henriade and 
with society. He made the acquaintance of Bolingbroke, 
and this drew his attention to the philosophy of Locke and 
to English literature, politics, and character. In 1723 he 
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caught the small-pox and suffered very severely from it. He 
recovered, however, and the next important event of his life 
was a misfortune of a very different character. Voltaire had 
already been attacked and cudgelled by a spy : he was now 
deliberately bastinadoed in the streets of Paris by agents of 
the Chevalier de Rohan, who was offended with him. He 
could obtain no redress, and the Duke de Sully, from whose 
dinner-table he had been on a false pretext summoned to re- 
ceive the beating, declined to take his part in any way. It 
is characteristic of Voltaire that he took his revenge for this 
misconduct of the Duke's by striking the name of his famous 
ancestor out of the Henriade. Then he challenged Rohan ; 
but the authorities were active on the one side if not on the 
other, and Voltaire was arrested, imprisoned for a short time 
in the Bastille, and then ordered to quit France. He made 
his way to JEngland, published the authentic Henriade there 
for the first time (it had been issued in a pirated form at 
Geneva), made a large sum of money by it, and acquired what 
might be justly called an European reputation. He remained 
in England three years, and retumed to France (without an 
open revocation of his exile, but on the understanding that 
he would not be interfered with) in the spring of 1729. He 
had derived many hints from English literature, and the pro- 
ceeds of the Henriade — it was published by subscription-^ 
laid a foundation of independence which he took care to 
improve by exerting his remarkable talents for speculation. 
The five years following his retum were very busy ones, and 
on the whole prosperous for Voltaire. But they showed him 
how difficult it would be for him to live in France, at least in 
Paris, and to indulge the freedom of speech in personal, 
political, and religious criticism which was dear to him. In 
1730 he put the tragedy of Brutus on the stage ; in 1731 he 
published, without acknowledgment, his Ckarles XII, and in 
1732 he produced the plays Eriphyle and Zaîre (imitaţed 
from Othello to some extent) and the famous Lettres sur Ies 
Anglaisy which almost openly advocated Deism, and con- 
trasted English with French customs, to the great disad- 
vantage of the latter. This book was ordered to be bumt by 
the Parliament of Paris. Some of Voltaire's minor poem& 
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(which he* produced constantly at all times of his life) also 
ciieated considerable ill-feeling against him. 

In June 1734 Voltaire, as a meaâure no less of precaution 
than of pleasure, took up his abode at the remote Château of 
Cirey on the frontier of Lorraine. This house belonged to 
Madame du Chatelet, with whom he had for some time been 
intimately acquainted, and iţ continued to be his head- 
quarters for fifteen years. Among the numerous piquant 
anecdotes conceming the life of Voltaire, few are more 
characteristic than those which teii of the relations of alter- 
nate affection and quarrelling which existed between him 
and his hostess, the Marquise, the ' divine l&milie ' of his 
poems. His literary activity was unceasing. In 1734 his 
chief work was a short TraiU de Mdtaphysique, but during 
the first two years of his sojoum he finished three plays, La 
Mort de CSsar, IJEnfant Prodigue, and Aleire, He also 
studied and wrote upon the physical sciences, began numerous 
historical works, and busied himself on a long and discredit* 
ably clever serio-comic poem called La Pucelle, which was 
at once his chief amusement, and a constant source of alarm 
lest it should be piratically published. Here too he carried 
on some of the quite superfluous literary quarrels which dis* 
tinguished his career, especially those with J. B. Rousseau 
and Desfontaines. To omit minor works, the important 
plays of Mahomet and M&ope were produced in 1741 and 
1743. The former of these, by a trick highly characteristic 
of Voltaire, was dedicated to the Pope, Benedict XIV, in order 
to parry objections on the religious score. In 1746 he was at 
last received into the Academy, of which he would have been 
a member years before, but for his incorrigible habit of satire 
and the objections of those who disliked his political and 
religious attitude. At this time he paid a visit to Paris, but 
was, or thought himself, in so much danger that he lay hid 
ÎOX two months in the house of the Duchess du Mâine, at 
Sceaux. Here he wrote the first and one of the most charm- 
ing pieces of the most characteristic and original class of his 
work, the short tale of Zadig. Sdmiramis^ Nanine, Rome 
Sauvde, Oreste (all plâys, and the second his only meritorious 
attempt at regular comedy) appeared in the years immedi- 
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ately following hîs election to the Acadexny. They were in 
part the outcome of a foolish rivalry with the aged tragedian 
Crdbillon, who had been put forward by some of Voltaire's 
enemie$ as his superior. 

Madame du Chatelet died suddenly in the year 1749» and 
Voltaire was deprived of what had become to him a home. 
For a year he lived in Paris. But he was ill at ease there» 
being probably exposed to some real risk of inconveniente, 
boţii as freethinker and as satirist, and lacking moreover in 
a great capital and among persons of larger fortune and 
higher station the position of pre-eminence which was dear to 
him. After about a year he, in an evil hour, accepted an in- 
vitation from Frederickthe Second of Prussia. They had long 
been correspondents and in a manner friends, and shortly 
after Frederick'ş accession, when the war of the Austrian 
succession broke out, Voltaire had been entrusted by Fleury 
with a curious, irregular, diplomatic mission to the king. 
Tbis second visit was, however, far from being a success, 
though Voltaire was at first received with the highest honours 
and the greatest liberality at Berlin. The story, which is 
one of the most amusing in literary history, and which has 
been told by two of the most popular of English^ writers, 
Carlyle and Macaulay, is too long to repeat bere. It is su$- 
cient to say that Voltaire's habit of literary quarrelling and 
his insatiable appetite for pecuniary gains of a dubious kind 
were the chief causes.orexcuses of Frederick's altered dispo- 
sition towards him : that there was at length something like 
an open quarrel, and that Voltaire, having at last left Prussia, 
was arrested at Frankfort, his baggage searched, and himself 
treated with great indignity, on pretence of his clandestinely 
posşessing a manuscript collection of Frederick'ş poems. 
This occuired in March 1753. He had meanwhile done 
much work, the most remarkable pieces of which are the 
SQcle de Louis Quatorze and an exquisite little lampoon on 
Maupertuis, called Diatribe du Docteur Akakia^ which was 
one of the main occasions of his quarrel with the king. 

Once more deprived of headquarters, and still fearing to 
establish himself in the French capital, Voltaire spent the 
greater part of 1753 and the whole of 1754 partly in Alsace^ 
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partly at Lyons, ostentatiously attending confession and re- 
ceiving absolution at Easter in the latter year. Early in 
1755 he bought two houses, Monrion and Les D^lices, in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva : and in 1758 he acquired the 
still more celebrated Château of Femey, in territory nomi- 
nally French but close to the Swiss frontier. With this last 
sojoum his name is chiefly connected, and he dwelt there 
till just before his death. The estate attached to it was con- 
siderable, and Voltaire not only set to work diligently to per- 
form the duties of a benevolent landlord, but introduced 
some manufactures to improve the condition of his tenants. 
Despite these occupations and the constant visits of curious 
pilgrims from all countries in Europe, his literaryactivity was 
greater than ever. He wrote a score of dramatic pieces, 
among which UOrphelin de la Chine and Tancrlde rank in 
some measure with, though below, his earlier tragedies, while 
Dl^cossaise is a bitter if not exactly brilliant attack on his 
enemy the critic Fr^ron. His poems, great and small, from 
the Pucelle, which was now published, to the briefest 
epigram, were numberless, the most noteworthy being the 
really brilliant satire of Z^ Pauvre Diable, In 1758 appeared 
the Essai sur les Moeurs^ in which numerous previously pub- 
lished tractates on history in general were worked up. This was 
foUowed by the History of Peter the Great, by the Silele de 
Louis Quinze^ by the Dictionnaire Philosophique {yrhxda. is in 
part a collection of articles fumished to the Encyclopaedia) 
and the Commentary on Comeille. These are only the chief 
of a numerous or innumerable body of writings, and the dif- 
ference of their subjects, joined to the fact that each is a 
work of little less than the first importance in its own kind, 
will of itself show the extfaordinary versatility of the author. 
To them there has to be added the series of tales already 
alluded to, of which Zadig, written long before, was the first. 
Of these the chief is Candide, a satire on optimism, which 
deserves to be ranked as the best of all satires of the lighter 
kind which are couched in the form of prose narrative. 

This period of Voltaire's life is also remarkable for his 
appearance in the most creditable and least disputed of his 
many characters, that is to say, as^a defender of the oppressed. 
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The names of Calas, Sirven, La Barre, Lally, and others, de- 
note instances in which he used his pen and his influence 
either to mitigate the rigour of unjust or excessive sentences, 
or to obtain compensation for the innocent relatives of persons 
who had suffered. One at least of his minor good deeds 
tumed to his own advantage. Hearing that a young girl of 
good femily, but poor, Reine Philiberte de Varicourt, was 
about to be forced into a convent by her relations, he received 
her into his house, where, under the familiar name of ' Belle 
et Bonne ' she became as a daughter to him and added greatly 
to the comfort of his last years. 

The circumstances of Voltaire's death were as excepţional 
as those of his life. In the delusive fit of Liberalism and 
reforming fashion which fell upon Paris and France in the 
first years of Louis the Sixteenth's reign it was suggested 
that a solemn retum of Voltaire to the capital which he had 
quitted for so many years would be a fitting performance on 
both sides. Voltaire knew very well that the exciten^ent 
would be dangerous to him, but his vanity was much tempted 
by the proposal, and it is said that his household, especially 
his niece, Madame Denis, strongly urged the plan. At last, 
on the 3rd of February, 1778, a start was made, and Vol- 
taire enjoyed a sort of triumphal progress from Femey to 
Paris. He was met by a bad omen, the news of the death 
of the actor Lekain, who was to have taken the chief part in 
a new tragedy, Mne, which Voltaire brought with him for per- 
formance. But his reception was as brilliant as he could deşire, 
though the king was not personally well disposed to him. 
Besides the excitement of constant complimentary visits he 
exhausted himself in superintending the rehearsals of his 
play. He was soon seriously ill : and then began a strânge 
series of attempts to reconcile the Church to him (in order to 
avoid posthumous indignities) which lasted till the actual 
moment of his death, and which forms one of the most 
characteristic incidents of his life, but which cannot be de- 
tailed here. For the time, however, he recovered, and though 
he was not able to attend the first performance of Mnâf he 
was present at the sixth (March 3oth), and was crowned with 
laurel in the theatre, receiving altogether a reception uxv- 
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paralleled in theatrical history. He knew perfectly well that 
he was killing himself^ but he could xK>t i^oquish Paris, an4 
for two months longer he continued to receive visit% aţid to 
be active in literary work, especially in regard to the plan of 
an academic dictionary. Unfortunately he also attempted to 
relieve the infirmities which came upon him by injudicious 
doctoring on his own account. And towards the middţe of 
May he became pnce mere seriously ilL He lingered tiU 
the ijth of that month, and died at a quarter past eleven on 
that night. Many malicious stories were told as to his fra^ie 
of mind and the circumstances of his death-bed : but the 
positiye testimony of the eyewitnesses completely disposes of 
them. 

Voltaire is very far from being the greatest of writers,, or 
even of French writers ; but there are two superlatives 
which may be applied to him without fear of contradiction. 
He was, in the first place, by far the most voluminous of all 
writers who have possessed anything like his literary merit. 
The most compact edition of his works which has yet been 
published fills thirteen huge volumes closely printed in double 
columns : the most compact in ordinary library shape fills 
above fifty. Moreover, the contents of this great collection, 
besides their bulk and their merits of style, are beyond corn- 
parison more multifarious in kind than the works of any 
other writer of distinction. It is difficult to mention a sing^e 
department of literature proper — philosophy, history, poetry, 
drama, prose fiction, criticism — which he did not cultivate ; 
and in several branches of science he was a practised writer. 
His correspondence, too, is enormous. Of this vast coUection 
of literature some notice has been already taken incident- 
ally, and in detail it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
notice it much fiirther. We are concemed chiefly with the 
general character of Voltaire's literary work, and with the 
particular character of his dramatic work. 

The deficiencies of Voltaire as a man of letters lie, except 
in so far as his poetry is concemed, chiefly in two points. 
The first is the inaccurate and superficial character of his 
knowledge of facts : the second is the peculiar temper and 
mood of mind which shows itself in all that he wrote. The 
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first point is intimately connected with the kind of life that 

. he led, and with the ease, amount, and variety of his work. 

^ He was very far from being an idle man : but no possible in- 

dustry could have enabled him to maşter the enormous 

range of subjects which he treated, unless his life had been 

that of a Benedictine or a German professor, which it was 

not. It may further be questioned whether a certain inac- 

curacy of a less excusable kind — the inaccuracy which if not 

deliberate is at any rate not entirely caused by ignorance — is 

not inseparable from the partisan spirit in which Voltaire 

constantly wrote, and which is the second of the .two draw- 

backs referred to above. His collected works have been 

called one huge pamphlet : and though, of course, the ex- 

pression is exaggerated, it is true enough in the main. Very 

little that he wrote was ever written save in more or less direct 

connection with the propaganda of the Philosophe party. 

What those propaganda were, however, at least in his case, 

has been constantly misunderstood : even to the point of 

asserting that the expression Vinfâme, which frequently 

occurs in his correspondence, refers to Christ or to Christi- 

anity — a blunder only pardonable in those who do not know 

the documents in question. Voltaire was not an atheist, nor 

was he exactly an opponent of Christianity as such. But in 

common with many of his contemporaries, he had an ob- 

jection to any dogmatic system of revealed supernatural 

religion : and an especial objection to such a religion when, 

as was the case in his time and country, it was embodied in 

a powerful and persecuting ecclesiastical Corporation exer- 

cising a direct influence on political, social, and private life, 

endowed with vast wealth, and keeping a considerable por- 

tion of the male population of the country in idleness or un- 

productive employment. This is Pinfâme, and it was this 

against which Voltaire constantly fought. In politics proper 

he was not exactly what would be called a Reformer, and 

was certainly not a Republican or Leveller : but he was 

strongly Liberal on many questions of economy and social 

science. Thus his attitude was one of perpetuai criticism — 

criticism of the hostile and mocking order — towards the 

chief institutions of his country. These ltvs\\l>3L\.\atkS»^'^x3KNisx 
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be confessed, lent themselves at that time with very great 
readiness to their critics, and hostility to them was at once 
the inspiring force of nearly all Voltaire's writing, and the 
disturbing and degrading element of most of it. For though 
the purely negative and mischievous spirit of Voltaire's 
criticism has, like everything else, been sometimes exag- 
gerated, there can be no question of its existence. His 
enthusiasm is mainly but not wholly an enthusiasm of de- 
struction, his argument is too often merely a sneer, his dis- 
content the discontent of a mere frondeur who has no 
raţional oţ compensating scheme of reform to propose,' but 
merely throws stones or mud, as the case may be, at existing 
institutions. Closely connected with these latter defects is 
the defect of Voltaire's poetry, and of his drama, the defect 
of reverence, passion, and romantic interest. 

On the other hand, the merits which accompany, and to a 
great extent atone for these defects, while in themselves they 
deserve the highest admiration, are very numerous and re- 
markable. With all drawbacks made for his inaccuracy, the 
range of Voltaire's knowledge remains extraordinary, and 
the range of what may be called his intelligent interest still 
more so. Except the higher poetry and the region of re- 
ligious sentiment there is hardly a district of human thought, 
work, or feeling, which he has not surveyed or at least 
touched with appreciative sympathy. Connected with this, 
and perhaps sprung from it, is his remarkable faculty of em- 
pl6ying the facts of his case or subject for his special pur- 
pose. But, above all, the command (complete in all points 
except the points of passion and sublimity) of literary style 
which he possessed is and ought to be the subject of admira- 
tion. For the purpose of what is called light literature 
either in prose or verse his style is nearly perfect, and it is 
also admirably suited for lucid exposition and treatment, 
popular but not glaringly frivolous, of severer subjects. Even 
he suffered from the impoverishment of French vocabulary 
which had been effected before his time : but he suffered 
from it perhaps less than any writer of the eighteenth 
century. 

The position of a writer of this kind, with such merits and 
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such defects, in reference to drama may be easily compre- 

hended, especially with the aid of the sketch of the history 

of French tragedy which will be given in the next essay. It 

is an apparent paradox that Voltaire, whose comic powers 

most decidedly exceeded his tragic, should have produced 

little comedy and none of much merit, while his tragedies 

are numerous, and despite their defects entitle him to the 

rank of the third tragic poet of France. But these para- 

doxes are not unfrequent in literature. It is enough to sug- 

gest that Voltaire's talent did not lie in originating a style 

(for even his famous prose stories are evidently modelled on 

the fairy tales of the preceding generation, especially An- 

thony Hamilton's), that he probably felt it impossible to 

compete with Moli^re, and knew that it was not safe to try 

what might have anticipated Beaumarchais. The artificial 

tragedy of the French classical model was, on the other 

hand, not ill-suited to him. It had definite conditions which 

rather required great literary talent and clevemess than 

positive genius to comply with. And no man has ever pos- 

sessed more literary talent and clevemess than Voltaire. It 

had not lost its prestige as the highest form of literary work 

in popular estimation, and Voltaire was passionately de- 

sirous of popular appîause. He therefore, as will have been 

seen from the above biographical sketch, began very early 

to practise tragedy, and continued to practise it during the 

whole of his life. The account which will be given of 

Mdrope^ his most ingenious and characteristic if not alto- 

gether his best play, will show the style of these artificial 

but at the same time most artful compositions. It need only 

be added here that Voltaire rarely failed to make even this 

unlikely form something of a pamphlet, and that he had the 

wisdom to borrow not a little from the dramatist of whom 

he has on the whole spoken most contemptuously — Shake- 

speare — to freshen and vary the attractions of the classical 

tragedy. Taken altogether, these plays, though not the most 

interesting of Voltaire's work in themselves, displây better 

perhaps than any other division of it the unrivalled per- 

fection of his skill as a literary craftsman. It is as a literary 

craftsman that Voltaire must stand or fall, except ia tlxe. ^\sfc 

B 1 
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department of his prose tales. In Candide and ZcuUg there 
is the man of genius, if it is not genius of the highest kind : 
in Zcdre and M^rope there is only the man of talent, but it 
is talent of the very highest degree. 



II. The Progress of French Tragedy. 

There are still to be found people who regard the great 
French dramatists of the seventeenth century, Comeille in 
tragedy and Moli^re in comedy, as having no ancestry in 
their own country and only an indistinct and doubtful străin 
of indebtedness to any other. It is not necessary to remark 
that both ă priori and from analogy this is exceedingly im- 
probable. It is not only this, but it is utterly false in fact. 
In no literature is the genealogy of almost all literary forms 
traceable more clearly or for a longer period than in France. 
French comedy can trace its descent in unbroken line from 
Xh&Jeu de la Feuillie and the Robin et Marian of Adam de 
la Halle at the end of the thirteenth century. French tra- 
gedy owes indeed more to foreign, and especially to classical 
influences ; but it, too, has a well made out parentage as far 
back as the eleventh, and possibly the tenth century of our 
era, in the mysteries and imT2Lc\ts par personnagesj of which 
the first half-French half- Latin forms are now to be found in 
the sacred dramas of Adam and the Ten Virgins. 

It is not, however, necessary here to concern ourselves with 
this mystery play, which, interesting as it is, has not much 
to do with the classical tragedy. But France possessed a 
largely attended and fertile school of tragedies and comedies 
of distinctly modern stamp a century before the representa- 
tion of Les Pricieuses Ridicules^ and more than three- 
quarters of a century before the representation of Mddâe, 
The comic writers of the period were indeed, with one ex- 
ception, not of the most remarkable, and Comeille himself 
had to take French comedy in hand before Moli^re was 
possible. But in tragedy a chain of names, distinctly re- 
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markable among the minor stars of literature, conducts us 
from what is generally called the birtli of French tragedy 
in Jodelle's Cliopâtre to its sudden adolescence in The Cid, 

The connection of the form of tragedy which was most to 
prevaii in France with its predecessors was, as has been 
already remarked, somewhat looser than was the case with 
comedy. The comic work of the post-Renaissance time was 
mereiy the indigenous farce largely modified and improved 
by foreign and especially by classical models. The tragic 
productions of France, on the contrary, have rather been 
exotic in origin and nature, though some străin of the indi- 
genous profane mystery may be observed in them. The 
acclimatisation of regular tragedy was one of the capital 
efforts and one of the most durable successes of the Pleiade. 
It was impossible that the study of the classics should not 
draw attention to the dramatic forms which are among the 
crowning glories of classical art. Both independently and 
in imitation of Italian predecessors the scholars of France 
busied themselves in translations of Greek and Latin plays ; 
and before the sixteenth century was half past, the Electra, 
the Hecuba^ the Ifihigenia, the Plutus had been versified in 
French. The influence of Jtaly, combined, no doubt, with a 
reminiscence of the mysteries, also gave the early dramatists 
of the French Renaissance another class of subject very 
little cultivated on the English stage. This was the sacred 
tragedy, written after a semi-classical model but on Scrip- 
tural subjects, a class of composition which can boast not 
mereiy of Esther and Athalte, but of the best regular tra- 
gedy written before Comeille, Gamier*s Les Juives^ and of 
another, not far inferior, the Aman of Antoine de Mont- 
chrestien. For some time drama on these models was either 
mereiy translated, or else, like the plays of Buchanan, Mure- 
tus, and Gudrente, written in Latin. In 1549, however, 
appeared Du Bellay's Ddfense et Illustration de la Langue 
Frangaise, the profession of faith, and at the same time the 
act of association, of the Pldiade. A very short time only 
had elapsed when Jodelle, the youngest of the seven, carried 
out the principles of Du Bellay by creating French tragedy 
and comedy of the modem type, the one wltli Văîs» CUo-^eitYe, 
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the other with his Eughte, These were both represented on 
the same day in 1552 before the Court of Heniy II, the 
actors being Jodelle himself and others of the society, such 
as Belleau and Grevin. Few literary anecdotes are better 
known than that of the scene which followed the representa- 
tion. The Pleiade had inherited a good deal of the 
somewhat pagan enthusiasm of the Italian humanists for 
antiquity, and nothing would satisfy them but a solemn 
Dionysiac festival to complete the introduction of drama into 
France. They joumeyed to Arcueil for the purpose, and un- 
luckily met a goat by the way. The coincidence was too 
strong to be resisted, and the beast was caught, crowned 
with flowers, and solemnly conferred upon Jodelle as the re- 
ward of his prowess. This escapade made a terrible dis- 
turbance. Catholics and Protestants alike raised the cry of 
atheism and profanity, and the story losing as usual nothing 
by repetition, it was soon asserted that the unfortunate goat 
had been sacrificed on the occasion to the god, whose part 
was said to have been played by Ronsard. 

Besides CUopâtre we also possess Jodelle's subsequent 
tragedy of Didon^ in which a considerable advance is visible. 
The earlier drama is written irregularly, now in verses of 
ten, now in verses of twelve syllables. The regular inter- 
lacement of masculine and feminine rhymes is not attended 
to, and the chorus, an important part of the early French 
drama, attempts a regular sequence of strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode. Didon exhibits a considerable advance in this 
respect towards the model finally accepted. The dialogue 
is in alexandrines throughout, the altemation of rhymes is 
generally though not quite universally observed, and the 
complex division of the chorus is abandoned. It is exceed- 
ingly curious to observe in these two first tragedies the germ 
of nearly all the merits and defects of the classical French 
drama. In some respects, too, though by no means in all, 
they are better than their immediate successors. The be- 
setting sin of most tragedians from Jodelle to Comeille was 
the enormous length of their speeches. Even Gamier has 
tirades of nearly 200 lines, whole plays of Montchrestien 
read like monologues, here and there broken by the end and 
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beginning of acts and scenes, and Jean de Sch^iandre sends 
his characters on the stage to t^ to themselves and the 
audience for half a dozen pages. In Jodelle's work, especially 
in CUopâtrCy the speeches are of a much more reasonable 
length. In two other points, however, the founder of French 
tragedy set an example which almost all his successors fol- 
lowed. One of these is the a-Tixofivâia or snipsnap dialogue, 
which, more than a century afterwards, Butler so admirably 
ridiculed, as it appeared in the English heroic drama. The 
other is the device of beginning several successive lines 
with the same word or words, a device of which in its most 
famous and successful instance, the final speech of Camille 
in Comeille's Horace^ every one must admit the effective- 
ness, but which becomes mannered and tedious when in- 
discriminately used. 

The literary movement of the Pleiade was more than any 
other, except its counterpart the romantic outburst of the 
present century, a school movement, and Jodelle's example 
could not fail of imitators. If it was more troublesome to 
write a drama than to write a sonnet or an ode, it was also 
much more glorious. La P^rouse, Toustain, Jacques de la 
Taille, and Grdvin at once adopted the new model, though 
only the last is of importance sufficient to deserve much 
notice. De la Taille, indeed, has eamed an unenviable 
place in story by an attempt at realism. His dying Darius 
thus addresses Alexander : — 

'Mes enfants et ma femme ale en recommanda. . . . 
II ne put achever car la mort l'engarda.* 

Grdvin, however, is of a different stamp. He was a 
Protestant, and did not a little to swell the literary renown 
which Du Bartas and D'Aubign^ have acquired for the 
French Calvinists of the sixteenth century. When only 
eighteen years old he wrote two comedies, Les Esbahis and 
La Trişor ilre^ which are far livelier than Eugene y and are 
hardly surpassed by the adaptations of Larivey. He was 
scarcely older when he wrote his tragedy La Mort de Cisar, 
Afterwards he became a physician, and accompanyin^ tc^ 
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Savoy Marguerite, sister of Henry II (the second of the 
Valois Marguerites, a great patroness of the Pleiade, though 
not, like her aunt and niece, herself a £amous author), he 
died, aged only thirty, at Turin. His Char is not exactly a 
lively play, and it is still much encumbered with choruses 
and the rest of the unmanageable details of a classical 
drama. But it has some interest of action and the style is 
good, partaking of the easiness and grace of the author's 
villanesques — a simplified villanelle of which he was fond — 
and baisers, 

A very different figure from any yet mentioned is that of 
Robert Gamier. If he be, as he certainly is, far inferior 
to the dramatists which a very few years after his time 
England produced, that is owing chiefly to the unfortunate 
model which he followed. It is acknowledged by all com- 
petent judges that Les Juives is not only the best French 
tragedy before the seventeenth century, but also the best 
French tragedy on the regular lines before Comeille, and 
that without Gamier it is more than probable that the 
French classical drama, as we now know it, would never 
have existed. He indeed may justly be regarded as the 
poet who made French tragedy. He took the accepted 
forms of classical and biblical subjects ; he added to them 
the important form of tragi-comedy, and in each class he 
produced work of remarkable and permanent literary value. 
The perception of stage effect, for which French dramatists 
were later to be so justly famed, indeed escaped him. This 
was to be added by Hardy, the neglected and often ridi- 
culed playwright who immediately preceded Corneille. But 
when we compare Gamier with our own contemporary 
tragedians, it is only fair to remember that he exceeded 
them as much in the literary sense as they exceeded him 
in merely theatrical proficiency, in variety, and in poetical 
vigour and grasp of character. The somewhat severe ad- 
herence to a definite criticai standard, of which he set, if not 
the example, at least the most successful and attractive 
instance, was never afterwards quite forgotten ; and the 
attempts of Jean de Schâandre, and the achievements of 
Hardy, only temporarily obscured this model. It is at least 
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doubtful whether the French wouid have produced master- 
pieces in the romantic drama had they taken to it. It is 
matter of history that they have produced masterpieces on 
the classical models which the example of Jodelle and the 
brilliant seconding of Garnier led them to adopt. 

Gamier, who was a lawyer, and whose life was noways 
eventful, was born in 1545, and died in the first year of 
the following century. His dramatic work consists of six 
tragedies on ancient topics and models, viz. Porcie^ Cor- 
ndlie^ Marc Antoine, Hippolyte^ La Troade, and Antigone ; 
of the Biblical Les JuiveSy and of Bradamante, a tragî- 
comedy suggested by Ariosto. The six antique tragedies 
have but little attraction for us, inasmuch as they are merely 
improved attempts on the Cldopâtre model, with the in- 
fluence of Seneca more prominent than ever. One of them, 
the Comilie^ has for Englishmen, however, a certain interest 
unconnected with its intrinsic merit. Kyd adapted it to the 
English stage, and thus it formed almost the only link of 
connection between the early drama of the two countries. 
The proportion of adaptations from the French among our 
plays has scarcely proved a constant quantity. Perhaps 
no better instance of the faults of these tragedies could be 
found than that speech in Hippolyte^ wherein the cata- 
strophe is told. The length of this in Racine's Phldre has 
always been felt to be a great blemish. Where Racine has 
eighty verses his predecessor has one hundred and seventy- 
two. Lesjuives, however, is a play of much greater interest. 
The subject is the punishment of Zedekiah and his family 
after the fall of Jerusalem. 

While Gamier was thus bringing the classical tragedy as 
Jodelle had imitated it from the ancients, and especially 
from Seneca, to the greatest height it could for the time 
attain, a number of minor poets were producing dramatic 
work, sometimes based upon the same model, sometimes 
tracing a more direct lineage to the mysteries which still 
continued, especially in the provinces, to be performed. 
Among the names of Mathieu, Leger, Biliard, Bounin, 
Filleul, and a dozen more equally forgotten, Jean de laTaille, 
brother of the already mentioned Jacques, deserves at kasi^ 
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a passing notice. On the touching subject of Rizpah, the 
daughter of Ayah, and her sons, he wrote the tragedy of 
Les Gabaonites^ containing not a few afTecting scenes, and 
some attempt at carefiil character-drawing ; he deserves 
especial credit for attempting to break up the dialogue 
into something at least distantly resembling an actual 
conversation. Somewhat younger than Gamier, and next to 
him in importance, was Antoine de Montchrestien, a man of 
remarkable life and of remarkable works. Even in those 
stormy times few stormier lives can have been lived than 
the life of this Protestant dramatist. He was bom about 
1 560, being the son, it is said, of a surgeon of Falaise, though 
somehow or other he gained or took the title of Seigneur 
de Vasteville. He was left an orphan and robbed by his 
guardians ; but succeeded in compelling restitution by Iforce 
of law. Then he quarrelled with a certain Baron de Gour- 
ville, was half killed by him, and afterwards, again retuming 
to the aid of the law, obtained the heavy damages of twelve 
thousand livres. Later he killed his man in another quarrel, 
and had to fiy to England. James I (it is said in gratitude 
for the tragedy of LEcossaise) obtained his pardon from 
Henry IV, and he returned. He then took to a not very 
comprehensible business, which seems to have included the 
manufacture of cutlery and, according to his enemies, the 
manufacture of base money. In the anarchy of the early 
years of Louis XIII he joined a Huguenot rising in his 
native province, was killed in a skirmish, and after his death 
his body was broken on the wheel and bumt. He wrote 
six plays, of which La Cartaginoise^ UEcossaise (Mary 
Stuart), and Amatij which Racine utilised in Esther^ are the 
chief. His choruses are very beautiful. 

About the same time an experiment was tried which, 
had it been followed up, might have changed the whole 
course of French drama. Jean de Sch^landre was of a 
noble family of Lorraine, entered the army early, and served 
nearly all his life on the northem frontiers of France. He 
was bom in 1585 or thereabouts, and died of wounds 
received in battle in 1635. His principal work is Tyr et 
Sidon^ a tragi-comedy of formidable proportions, which was 
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twice printed during the lifetime of the author (once in 
1608, once in 1628), and then was forgotten until M. Charles 
Asselineau called attention to it some five-and-twenty years 
ago, with the satisfactory result that it was reprinted in the 
Biblioth^que Elzdvirienne. It consists of some five or six 
thousand lines, and the original editor, Franţois Ogier, 
seems to have considered it at least doubtful whether it 
would ever be represented except in private theatricals. 
It is constructed far more on the model of contemporary 
English dramas than on the accepted French plan, though 
the influence of the latter is apparent enough. 

Sch^landre had no imitators, and as far as we know 
exercised no influence. It was far otherwise with Alexandre 
Hardy (i 560-1631). Hardy was the first of the eminent 
playwrights rather than dramatists of whom France has 
produced so many. He was regularly engaged as author 
by different troops of actors, and the number of pieces 
which he wrote is sometimes put as high as eight hundred, 
and never lower than five hundred. A play was to Hardy 
a week's work, and his price was fifty crowns (others im- 
probably say three). Forty-one of his pieces, including a 
series of dramatisations of the Theagenes and Chariclea of 
Heliodorus, remain in prinţ, and enable us to form a good 
idea of their author. He was evidently, like most of his 
English contemporaries, a man of considerable reading and 
scholarship ; and he took his subjects, and sometimes a 
little more, wherever he chose. The Spanish stage supplied 
him with much material, and to a certain extent with 
models. His work is not — and from the circumstances of 
its production could hardly be expected to be — of much 
literary value. His incidents are very often preposterous, 
and his language almost always extravagant. But he with- 
stood the growing taste for what were called pointes^ smart 
antithetic sayîngs, and he had the knack of presenting situa- 
tions, if not character, effectively enough, and of carrying his 
audience with him. He departed somewhat widely from the 
Jodelle-Gamier model, but only so far as to make that model 
acceptable to miscellaneous audiences. Thus Mariamne^ 
his best play, takes rank rather with Le Comte cf Essex •aac».^ 
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MadenunselU de Belle-Isle than wîth Phidre or Henuuti, 
and its aathor rather with Thomas Comeille and Alexandre 
Damas than with Racine or Hngo. He desen-es, however, 
the credit of having made the French drama possîble as an 
acting mediiun. It was becoming more and more snitable 
only for reading and recitation, and his great experience and 
immense fecundity helped to rescue ît from this £ate. He 
is therefore, in one sense, the most important figure in the 
pre-Comelian theatre of France, but that sense is by no 
means a literary one. 

Hardy is the last name deser\'ing mentîon as properly 
before Comeille in French tragedy. Comeille's own imme- 
diate predecessors and early contemporaries were very 
numerous, and their productions extremely x-oluminous. 
The names of Th^phile de Viaud, of Tristan L'Ermite, of 
Du Ryer, of Mairet, have some importance in the history 
of French literature, and that of Rotrou marks a genius 
which with better cultivation might have been hardly inferior 
to Comeille's own. But for the present purpose it is sufi- 
cient to say that none of these made important innovations 
in plan, nor achieved any remarkable successes in execution. 
Their model was the model of Hardy, altered a little to suit 
each man's temper, education, and capacities. That is to 
say, they, as did Comeille in his early works, retained the 
scanty action and limited interest of the Senecan tragedy, 
but allowed themselves, after the example of their Spanish 
predecessors, a considerable licence of incident on the stage. 
They were thus for the most part at once cramped and 
extravagant, their practice and their theory matching ill. 
To the large conception of the English drama, with its 
manifold interests and its free working out of the story, they 
did not attain or even aspire, but they still less attempted 
the narrower but exquisitely proportioned perfection of the 
Greek tragedy. To reproduce this latter in a form suited 
to the tastes and conditions of his day was the work of 
Comeille, and of his younger contemporary Racine ; and 
this form requires some attention. 

The most rapid and uninstructed survey of any example of 
the work of these two writers will show at once some remark- 
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able differences from the model to which the merely English 
student is accustomed. Other differences, not less vital but 
not so evident at first sight, would be discovered by a closer 
inspection. In the first place, every one must see at once 
that one remarkable difFerence between Comeille and 
Shakespeare is that the former writes entirely in rhyme, and 
in a single metre. Those who have some little acquaint- 
ance with English tragedy, need not be told that blank 
verse was not the original form of tragic writing even in 
England. But the practice of Marlowe and Shakespeare 
fîrst, and then of their great successors, fîxed it as such 
(with a brief interval in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century) to the great benefît of English literature. French 
poets however, are not to be blamed for not foUowing this 
example. Blank verse in French is impossible, owing to the 
structure of the language and the peculiarities of French 
pronunciation. Apart from regular poetical form there is no 
such rhythm in French as there is in English and German ; 
and verse itself needs not merely the assistance of metre, 
but also that of rhyme, to produce its effect. But this de- 
ficiency is compensated by a peculiarity which is as strânge 
to English eyes as blank verse is to French ears. A glance 
at this or any French tragedy will show that every four lines 
exhibit a remarkable difference between the first and the 
second couplet. The first is always * masculine * — that is to 
say, it ends in a full vowel-sound, which counts in the 
twelve syllables of the line. The second is * feminine * — that 
is to say, it ends with the mute ^, either final or contained in 
the es of the plural, the ent of the verbal third person, or 
some other similar form. This altemation, except in a very 
few lyric metres which were long unfashionable became 
obligatory in France in the sixteenth century, and it has been 
so long practised that it is now absolutely demanded. This 
peculiarity, and the accompanying recitative which enables 
the actors to make it fully appreciable, substitute an artificial 
attraction for that of the more natural charm, as it seems to 
northern critics, of the rhythmical verse of English tragedy. 
It is, indeed, in the highest degree contrary to common 
sense that in the impassioned moments of ordinar^ V\&^ 
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which find their chronicle in tragedy, any such refînements 
should be thought of. Accordingly, the less omate form of 
rhymed verse, which for some twenty or thirty years found 
a home in English tragedy during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, was soon disused. But the French tragedy 
is so emphatically a work of art, so little a reproduction of 
nature, that the greater its refînement the greater was the 
compliment paid to the criticai powers of the audience, and 
the greater the străin laid on the power of exposition of the 
actors. This is the secret of the entire stnicture of the 
classical French tragedy. It is not at all (in the words of 
an old English writer) the *muses' looking-glass/ it is an 
entirely artificial product constructed with the most delicate 
ingenuity to appeal to the sense of satisfaction at seeing a 
difficult game played successfully. Just as in the game of 
croquet the hoops were constantly narrowed and the ball 
constantly enlarged, so as to make it as difficult as possible, 
so the rules of French tragedy were drawn ever tighter. 

The secret of the general theory becomes more obvious 
when we come to the second and less prominent class of 
differences between the French and the English tragedy. 
It has been observed that in the selection of rhymed verse 
of a singularly artificial pattem for the dialogue, a great 
violence was apparently done to the verisimilitude of the 
stage. But the rules which governed the arrangement of 
the plot and incidents, oddly enough sacrificed everythingto 
this same verisimilitude. The famous three unities, though 
not uniformly observed to the letter, were incumbent in 
general on every French classical dramatîst. These unities 
are derived partly from the theory and partly from the 
practice of the Greeks, whose example was made entirely 
inapplicable by the fact of the system of representing 
trilogies or groups of plays which was customary at Athens. 
The Unity of Time requires that the incidents of every play 
shall be contained within the space of a natural day at 
most ; the Unity of Place, in its narrowest form, requires 
that the scene shall never be changed ; the Unity of Action 
that only one story shall be'told, and that there shall be no 
subdivision of plot. The ostensible reason for these severe 
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restrictions is that the breach of them shocks the spectator 
as unreal. It is perhaps sufficient to say that no possible 
unreality in respect of any one of the three could be equal 
to the unreality of Phaedra or Medea at the crisis of their 
fate observing Alexandrine measurc, rimes difficiles (care- 
fully adjusted rhymes extending to as many letters as might 
be), and masculine and feminine altemations. But no such 
merely controversial argument as this is necessary. The 
unities were not as a matter of fact exactly observed by any 
of the great poets of antiquity, and even if they had been, 
the bad results of their observance would have been a 
sufficient reason for a reform. Among those bad results, 
when the custom of trilogies and of theatrical representa- 
tions extending over the greater part of a day ceased, the 
most prominent was the almost entire stagnation of the 
action, and the resort to the most unnatural devices to keep 
the spectators aware of its course. 

A third grave objection lies against this drama, which is 
less directly chargeable on its form, but which is soon seen 
to be closely connected with it. It has been said that the 
very last object of the French drama of Racine's time was 
to hold the mirror up to nature. The model which, owing 
to admiration of the classics, the Pleiade had almost at 
haphazard foUowed, rendered this process simply impossible. 
The so-called irregularity of the English stage, which used 
to fiii French critics with alternate wonder and disgust, is 
nothing but the result of an unflinching adherence to this 
standard. It is impossible to reproduce the subtilitas 
naturcie in its most subtle example — the character of man — 
without introducing a large diversity of circumstance and 
action. That diversity in its turn cannot be produced without 
a great multiplication of characters, a duplication or a tripli- 
cation of plot, and a complete disregard of pre-established 
*comm6n form.' Now this *common form* was the essence 
of French tragedy. There was to be no action on the stage, 
or next to none, the interest of the play was to be rigidly 
reduced to a central situation, subsidiary characters were to 
be avoided as far as possible ; the only means afforded to the 
characters of explaining themselves was \yj ^^vaXa'goR. ^>î^ 
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confidantes — the curse of the French stage ; and the only 
way of informing the audience of the progress of the action 
was by messengers. Comeille accepted the'se limitations 
partially, and without too much good-will, but he evaded 
the difficulty by emphasising the moral lesson. The ethical 
standard of his plays is perhaps higher on the whole than 
that of any great dramatist, and the wonderful bursts of 
poetry which he could command served to sugar the pili. 
But Racine was of a less elevated morality, and he evi- 
dently distrusted the willingness of audiences perpetually 
to admire moral grandeur, whether he did or did not hold 
that ^admiration was not a tragic passion.' Probably he 
would have put it that it was not a passion that would draw. 
Love-making, on the contrary, would draw, and love-making 
accordingly is the staple of all his plays. But the defect 
which has weighed on all French literature, which was 
facilitated enormously by this style of drama, and which 
is noticeable even in his greater contemporaries, Comeille 
and Moli^re, manifested itself in his work almost inevitably. 
If there is one fault to be foundwith the creations of French 
literary art, it is that they run too much into types. It has 
been well said that the duty of art is to give the universal in 
the particular. But this is difficult. It is the fault of 
English and German literature to give the particular with- 
out a sufficient tincture of the universal, to lose itself iti 
mere * humours.' It is the fault of French art to give the 
type only without differentiation. An ill-natured critic con- 
stantly feels inclined to alter the lists of Racine's dramatis 
personae, and instead of the proper names to substitute * a 
lover,* *a mother,' *a tyrant,' and so forth. So great an 
artist, and so careful a worker as Racine, could not, of 
course, escape giving some individuality to his creations. 
Hermione, PhMre, Achille, Bdr^nice, Athalie, are all in- 
dividual enough of their class. But the class is the class of 
types rather than of individuals. After long debate this 
difference has been admitted by most reasonable French 
critics, and they now confîne themselves to the argument 
that the two processes, the illustration of the universal by 
if the particular, and the indication of the particular 
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by means of the universal, are processes equally legitimate 
and equally important. The difficulty remains that, by 
common consent of mankind — Frenchmen not excluded — 
Hamlet, Othello, FalstafF, Rosalind, are fictitious persons 
far more interesting to their fellow-creatures who are not 
£ctitious than any personages of the French stage. There 
is, moreover, a simple test which can be applied. No one 
can doubt that, if Shakespeare had chosen to adopt the 
style, and had accepted the censorship of a Boileau, he 
could easily have written Phkdre. It would be. a bold man 
who shoiild say that Racine could, with altered circum- 
stances but unaltered powers, have written Othello. 

What has been here said applies less to the dramas of 
Comeille, in which the observance of the model had not 
reached its full rigour, than to those of Racine, but with 
differences it applies to both. Yet it would be uncritical 
not to acknowledge the merit s which accompany these 
defects. The very limitations and difficulties of the plan 
required unusual excellence of execution. The clumsy 
verses, the prosaic expressions, which pass unnoticed in the 
animated bustle of an English play, are impossible here, if 
the author is to satisfy his audience. The besetting sin of 
the English playwright, both tragic and comic, the neglect 
of the main action in attending to minor interests, finds no 
opening for its indulgence when the main action is the only 
one which is admitted at all. The dangers of the style, its 
monotony, its stereotyped character, its lack of vividness 
and interest, can only stimulate a man of true genius to 
overcome the difficulty by brilliant achievement in the 
opportunities which remain to him. It may be said that a 
French tragedy must be extraordinarily good to be tolerable 
at all. This is not the place to discuss at any length the 
means to which any particular tragedian resorted in order 
to make his tragedies good. But it may be generally re- 
peated that the object of the French tragedian in this style 
is to present strikingly a single character, in a single 
situation, very slightly varied by circumstance. 

To complete the literary survey of the subject we are 
handling, a short sketch of the fortunes of i'^^\^s&L \x.'îkS|^Ăî^ 
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subsequent to the classical or Comeille-Racine period, and 
of the extraordinary revolution which, within the memory of 
living men, it has undergone, is required. The younger con- 
temporaries and immediate successors of Racine were very 
far inferior to himself and to his great rival. Racine had 
begun to write tragedies fully thirty years after Comeille. 
He had the advantage of the latter's example and of the 
tutorship of Boileau, a critic not very trustworthy in prin- 
cipie, but wonderfuUy expert in detail, in developing the 
special clase of classical love-tragedy to a point never 
reached before or since. At the same time Racine restricted 
and weakened the style still fnrther. He was punished for 
the somewhat indecent eagerness he had shown to contend 
with a man old enough to be his grandfather, by the tempo- 
rary popularity of Pradon, a fifth-rate tragedian in his own 
style. Pradon, with Thomas Comeille (the younger brother 
of Pierre and a man of talent), with Campistron, La Fosse, 
Duch^, and a few others, were the tragedians of the extreme 
end of the seventeenth century. The style remained entirely 
unaltered. At the beginning of the eighteenth, Crdbillon 
the elder displayed in it talent and energy which have some- 
times induced critics to rank him next to Comeille and 
Racine. His chief piece, Rhadamiste et ZSnobie^ is in parts 
exceedingly fine, and has vigour which is quite Comelian. But 
the defects of the model began to be felt. Lamotte-Houdart, 
a paradoxical but very able writer, who himself produced 
one good tragedy, Inh de Castro, maintained that all plays 
ought to be in prose, and that the formal restrictions of 
unities and the like should be done away with. He was 
answered by numerous adherents to the academical ways, 
of whom by far the most important was the young Voltaire 
in his introduction to his tragedy of Oedipe. Voltaire is the 
third and last great name in the annals of classical French 
tragedy. His plays— Z<«2>^, Alzire^ Mahomet, Mirope^ — 
although destitute of the nobility of Corneille and the 
tendemess and exquisite verşi fication of Racine, are extra- 
ordinarily clever : and the introduction to the present play- 
word will show the favourable and unfavourable senses of the 
iver' as applied to them. It s6 happened that Voltaire, 
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îndependently of his literary power, was a practised, though 
amateur, actor and stage manager, and accordingly he had 
every qualification for accomplishing his task. His great 
authority, and the popularity and, indeed, merit of his plays, 
helped to maintain the regular tragedy in vogue during the 
century. But in one way and another various inroads were 
made upon its theory. Both Voltaire and his foUowers 
subordinated the drama to the purposes of the political, 
ecclesiastical, and other disputes in which their age was 
interested, more than most ages. The Tragedie Bourgeoise 
of La Chauss^e and Diderot, in which subjects of ordinary 
and modem life were substituted for the heroic convention- 
alities of the classical model, obtained a footing on the stage. 
De Belloy introduced what he called a * Tragedie Naţionale' 
in the Si^ge de Calais and other pieces, while Ducis made 
a certain approach to English practice by dramatising, in 
French form. Shakespearian subjects, and keeping a little 
while he sacrificed much of the liberty of the originals. 
During the period of the Revolution and the Empire however, 
which in point of literature ranks below almost every other 
in the history of France, tragedy sank to its lowest depths, 
being hardly relieved by the fitful and eccentric talent oÎF 
N^pomuc^ne Lemercier. Almost every situation, almost 
every historical incident that would lend itself to the ortho- 
dox treatment. was catklogued and ready arranged, with the 
scenes and characters necessary to unfold the plot. The 
versification and diction, always somewhat stiff and formal, 
became more so than ever, and the latter in particular had 
fallen into a silly mannerism of periphrasis which forbade 
anything to be mentioned except in the most elaborate 
and roundabout terms. It was accordingly in tragedy 
(respecting which even the actors, usually a most conserva- 
tive body, complained that the plays commonly fumished 
to them gave them no opportunity of displaying any 
variety of talent) that the first and greatest innovation of 
what is called the romantic movement took place. M. Victor 
Hugo's first play, Cromwell^ was not acted owing to the 
death of Talma, and in its existing form was hardly wrlttft». 
to be acted ; but as pubUshed \\. ^îc% Varâvâ^^^ ^"i "^^^ 
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author wîth an elaborate argumentative preface, împugnîng 
the existing tragic model. This challenge was fully carried 
out in the famous play of Hemani, which was acted at 
the Th^âtre Franţais shortly before the downfall of the 
monarchy of Charles X. Of this play, of the many that 
followed it as well as of some that preceded it (from the pen 
of Alexandre Dumas), no account can be given here. 
It is enough to say that the chief changes in the style of 
French tragedy, all of them drawn mainly from the study of 
the English and Spanish dramas, were as foUows :— In the 
first place, the unities, except that of action, which was 
considerably modified, were entirely swept away. In the 
second, action on the stage, which, in accordance with the 
precepts of Horace rather than of any older writer, had 
been forbidden, was restored. In the third (and this was of 
much importance), the practice which had grown up since 
Comeille's day of rigidly confining the sense of each couplet 
to its own limits, was broken through in the direction of 
what is called enjambemeni, that is to say, * overlapping.' 
Lastly, the convenţional diction of the stage, as well as the 
confîdantes, the messengers, and all the rest of the regular 
conditions, were dispensed with. Blank verse, as has been 
said, was impossible in French, and the ears of audiences 
had been so trained to demand the altemation of masculine 
and feminine rhymes that no innovation in this direction 
was ventured upon. But in other respects, naţional and 
social difFerences excepted, the French play was approx- 
îmated as much as possible to the model of Sh'akespeare. 

This new tragedy or, as it is more accurately called, drame^ 
has been written for fifty years now, while no tragedy 
entirely of the old model has been attempted during that 
time. Various reactions, however, at diiFerent times have 
drawn somewhat nearer to that model, and its masterpieces, 
especially those of Racine, with Comeille and Voltaire more 
rarely, have never ceased to be played. For, in the first 
place, this tragedy is much more closely associated with the 
tradiţional interests of the French people than any literary 
or theatrical product of England. The theatre is to France 
what different naţional sports — cricket, racing, foxhunting — 
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are to England. Besîdes this, it is worth observing that as 
the original production of a tragedy on this artificial model 
at once tasks to the utmost and exhibits to the utmost 
the powers of the poet, so the performance of it tasks 
and exhibits to the utmost the powers of the actor and 
actress. The interest is so entirely concentrated, the ac- 
cessory and distractions of incident and by-play so small, 
the tradiţional methods of making the utmost of each utter- 
ance and gesture so manifold, that emulation between 
accomplished performers reaches the highest point. Be- 
sides, the audience is compelled, whether it will or no, to 
concentrate criticai attention on the merits of the individual 
performer, the interest of incident being for the most part 
little or none. Hence the greatest actors and actresses 
have always looked favourably on the classical tragedy, in 
which their comparative excellence is made much more 
evident than in the bustling and many-parted drame. As 
long, therefore, as the art of acting is sedulously cultivated 
and eagerly appreciated in France, these plays are never 
likely altogether to lose their popularity, though it must be 
admitted that of late years they have scarcely held their 
ground so well as formerly. 



III. The Stage in the Time of Voltaire. 

In dealing briefly with so large a subject as the above 
title suggests, not the least important part of the task is to 
mark off exactly the extent of the subject itself. The time of 
Voltaire — even so far as his actual connection with the 
theatre is concemed — extends to some sixty years : but we shall 
deal here only with his earlier and more brilliant productions, 
of which Mirope may be said to be one of the latest. Thus 
the time of Voltaire will for our purpose mean, roughly speak- 
ing, the first half and, in an especial sense, the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Again, * the stage ' at this time had 
a plural signification at Paris, and YoVvakxfc^'a&.XiawĂ^ ^^ss^i.- 
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cemed with any but one dîvision of it — ^the Th^âtre Frangais 
or Comedie Frangaise. The most important rival of the 
' house of Moli^re ' (though at the time we speak of Moli^re 
was much out of favour, and a year or two after the date 
of Mdrope the Th^âtre Frangais was actually forbidden to 
play him because the pieces did not draw) was the Comedie 
Italienne, which, after being banished from Paris during the 
later years of Louis XIV, had been re-admitted by the 
Regent in 17 16, and was, during the period with which we 
deal, at the height of its popularity and artistic merit. A 
particular description of this Italian theatre, however, would, 
for the purposes of this series, come rather under the heading 
*The Stage in the time of Marivaux.' The Opera, which 
was also flourishing, need in the same way only be mentioned, 
as well as the * Fair ' theatres, which at certain times of the 
year played farce and operetta, * com^dies â ariettes ou vaude- 
villes,* and the Op^ra Comique, which, branching off from 
these Fair theatres, enjoyed for a short time a recognised 
existence, was then suppressed, and somewhat later than our 
special period was received as an inmate by the Comedie 
Italienne, and rapidly disestablished its hostess. With these 
latter stages, interesting and important in themselves, we are 
not immediately concemed. 

The Comedie Frangaise, properly so called, had come 
into existence since the period of Comeille, Racine, and 
Moli^re (see editions of Horace and Les Pricieuses Ridi- 
cules in this series). At Moli6re*s death his company entered 
into negociations with the rival troops, those of the H6tel 
de Bourgogne and of the Marais. Finally all three were 
united on Oct. 21, 1680, by royal patent, and the new 
company, with an endowment of 12,000 livres, with fixed 
numbers, a regular constitution, and the exclusive privilege 
of playing regular tragedy and comedy, was established. Its 
abode was first in the Th^âtre Gudn^gaud, where the re- 
mains of Moli^re's company had already established them- 
selves ; but the Sorbonne found, or thought, the actors 
inconvenient neighbours to the Coll^ge des Quatre-Nations, 
and in 1689 a new theatre was opened on the site of a tennis 
court in the Rue des Fossds St. Germain. This was the 
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home of the Comedie Frangaise for nearly a century, and 
throughout our period. The earlier years, however, of the 
Consolidated institution were not fortunate. The irregular 
theatres enjoyed greater popularity as catering more directly 
for the public taste : and though the Comedie Fran^aise 
repeatedly and not unsuccessfully invoked the law against 
them, its success in litigation was neutralised by the inferi- 
ority of its entertainment, by the dearth of great dramatists and 
actors between the death of Racine and the appearance of 
Voltaire, and by the habit which the privileged company had 
of disgusting authors of talent who did present themselves. 
In this way they lost Lesage and others. Before, however, the 
second decade of the eighteenth century had closed, the d^but 
of the great actress Adrienne Lecouvreur introduced the first 
of a new series of brilliant performers, and the devotion of 
Voltaire to theatrical matters put at the service of the stage 
the most active and versatile if not the greatest intellect of 
the day. With or after Adrienne Lecouvreur came the 
brothers and sisters Quinault, Buroy, Mile. Dumesnil, the 
creatress of Mirope^ Mile. Clairon, the greatest actress of the 
age in France, Grandval, Le Kain, Mol^, Pr^ville, and others, 
so that during his career Voltaire had at least no lack of 
capable interpreters of different schools. For then, as always, 
there was the natural and the artificial style of acting, of 
which Adrienne Lecouvreur and Mile. Clairon were re- 
spectively the greatest exponents. 

The material presentation of plays had not altered very 
much since the days of Moli^re and Racine : and the Th^âtre 
Franţais, like other privileged institutions, by no means 
troubled itself to go out of its way to attract the public. 
The theatre was still lighted with tallow candles, exchanged 
for wax on occasions of royal visits only. The costume still 
made no attempt at archaeological precision, or indeed at 
what may be called characteristic dressing of any kind ; nor 
can it be pronounced a very decided improvement that MUe. 
Lecouvreur achieved the substitution of Court dress for 
habits de viile. One great change, the effect of which has 
been diversely estimated, is said to have been due to 
Voltaire himself, and that is the removal of the s^c^aSisses» 
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from seats on the stage itself, which, as favoured customers 
and at a higher price, they had up to his time crowded. 
This, however, was not till the end of our period, 1759, and 
was finally effected by the Comte de Lauraguais» who, with 
the assistance of Le Kain and Clairon, also altered the costume 
so that it was not whoUy an anachronism. In the first 
half of the century little material change was made in the 
general aspect and arrangement of the theatrc, except that 
the example of the Opera and the Comedie Italienne had 
introduced much more elaboration of scene-painting and 
stage-carpentry. The prices of entrance and tunes of 
performance were also somewhat altered. The price of the 
parterre^ or pit, which had been up to 1699 fif^teen sous, 
became in that year eighteen, and in 1706 twenty, at which 
sum it remained till the Revolution. During our time the 
tariff for better places was four livres for the orchestra and 
premilres^ two livres for the amphitheatre and secondes, 
The time of performance, which in 1609 had been two o'clock, 
in 1670 became three, in about 171 5 four, in 1746 from a 
quarter-past five to half-past, in 1766 half-past five : it has 
since gradually advanced to half-past seven or eight Moiie- 
over, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century an innova- 
tion of a very dubious kind had arisen in the shape of regular 
claques and cabales — associations of hired, or at any rate 
interested, applauders, who undertook to make the success 
of a first night. It is needless to say that these associa- 
tions were sometimes employed to damn and not to save. 
The chief leader of them in Voltaire's day was the Che- 
valier de la Morli^re. At this same time also, and in close 
connection with the system of * caballing,' the Caf^ Procope, 
near the Th^âtre Franţais on the opposite side of the street, 
gained notoriety as a place where the cabale was organised, 
where authors waited to hear of the success of their pieces 
(there is a famous story told of Voltaire and his play 
Simiramis to this effect), and where when the perfonnance 
was over the wits and critics assembled to discuss the 
play. 

In more than one of the particulars already given, some 
evidence may have been noticed to the effect that the 
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theatre was distinctly rising in împortance as a social 
institution. The brilliant period which was marked by the 
appearance of the great actors and actresses above mentioned 
may be said to have gained for the stage a position which 
has never since been lost in France. Theatrical criticism 
proper soon began with Diderot and Fr^ron, especially with 
the former (who however was less occupied with notices of 
first-night performances than with the aesthetics of the drania 
generally), and before the century was half over the am- 
bition of almost every young Frenchman of letters came 
to be directed to the writing of a successful play. The 
actual profession of the actor, however, continued to be 
dubiously regarded. More than fifty years after the death 
of Moli^re, Adrienne Lecouvreur, to the abiding wrath of 
Voltaire, was refused sepulture with the rites of the Church ; 
and Lesage, dramatist as he was, is said to have disowned 
his son for becoming an actor. The actor's gains, how- 
ever, and those of his maşter or servant (for the relation had 
and has a little of both) the dramatist, had probably in- 
creased in comparison with those of the previous century, 
though the system of sharing receipts makes an exact esti- 
mate difficult. Both classes were in request as the com- 
panions rather than as the mere protdgds of men of the world. 
Amateur theatricals, or theatricals in which amateurs took 
part with professionals, became more and more common ; 
and it was a not unusual thing for rich men to have private 
theatres of more or less elaborate character in their houses, 
especially their country houses. 

In all this Voltaire bore an important, perhaps the most 
important part. He had (though after our present period) 
private theatres at his houses of Les D^lices and Femey, 
and provoked the indignation of J. J. Rousseau and of the 
austerer among the Genevese themselves by imbuing the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring republic with a taste for 
dramatic entertainments. He was all his life not merely an 
indefatigable writer of drama, but a most energetic and severe 
drillmaster of the actors who took part in his plays, a stage 
manager of apparently unusual skill, and even something 
of an actor. His influence was of course only ţart <i<. ^ 
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general tendency of the time, but it undoubtedly assisted 
that tendency to manifest itself. It was as a dramatist 
that Voltaire received what has been called his * apotheosis,' 
his crowning reception at Paris, just before his death ; it 
was as a dramatist that the foremost literary man of the 
whole century (and it may be added the foremost man in 
general European estimation who was not a crowned head 
during this time), ended, as he had begun, his career. 



IV. Introduction to Merope. 

From more than one point of view Mirope is one of the 
most interesting of French plays. The highest qualities of 
poetry and of drama it indeed lacks, in common with all its 
author's work. It has no single stroke, still less any single 
situation, and least of âll any combined and enduring interest 
of tragic presentment which can vie with the best of these 
things as presented in Comeille, in Racine, or in Hugo. Ii\ 
isolated touches of the first and second kinds referred to it 
falls short, perhaps, even of the 5/. Genest of Rotrou and the 
Rhadamiste et Z^nobie of Cr^billon. But for an even, work- 
manlike accomplishment, for ingenious utilisation of the 
peculiar limitations of its form, and above all for triumphant 
evasion of what had since Racine been regarded as anecessary 
condition of that form — the making of elaborate Iove on the 
stage — it has no rival. The blemishes of the whole school of 
poetry and drama to which it belongs are fuUy apparent in 
it. But they never prevent, even in persons to whom on 
the whole the style is but scantily satisfactory, the sense of 
something more than a succh cPestime, There is actual 
dramatic interest throughout the play, and a few strained 
or awkward situations do not interfere with that interest. 
The technical workmanship is of a very high order, and 
there are few of Voltaire's plays in which the convenţional 
language, which is the curse of'his school, interferes so 
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little, tnough it must be admitted that it interferes some- 
what, with the reader's or spectator's enjoyment. To all 
this may be added the fact that in Mdrope the artificial 
French tragedy reaches, if not its highest, yet its farthest high 
point. Nothing so good was produced afterwards by the 
author or by any one else, and the style having reached its 
ne plus uîtra of craftsmanship, thenceforward declined con- 
tinuously for eighty years, till it was practically overthrown 
and merged in the romantic revival. 

The description of the work already given will prepare 
the reader for the statement that originality of subject, or 
even of treatment, is not the strongest point of Mdrope, 
Voltaire has dealt with his forerunners not indeed exhaust- 
ively, but with considerable frankness, in his epistle to the 
Italian Marquis Maffei, the most imînediate and important 
of them ; but his account needs some supplementing. The 
original story of Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and his wife 
Merope is found in Hyginus, Pausanias, and Apollodorus with 
the usual slight variation of names and circumstances. 
Euripides wrote a play, entitled Cresphontes^ upon it, but it 
is not extant as a whole, and the fragments remaining of it 
are insignificant. Aristotle refers to the central situation of 
the play, the nearly accomplished slaughter of a son by his 
mother, in the Poetics, The revival of classical drama in 
Italy during the sixteenth century brought the subject for- 
ward, and about the close of that period three Italian drama- 
tists, Cavalerino, Liviera, and Torelli, treated it under 
difFerent titles taken from different personages of the original 
story. In 1641 Richelieu's Five Poets (reduced to four by 
the absence of 'Comeille) produced a Mdrope under their 
master's directions, in which, as was usual with the results of 
this singular partnership or servitude, the plan and a certain 
number of lines were Richelieu's work. It was played at the 
Palais Royal theatre, which had been built on purpose for 
Richelieu's plays, but had no merit or vogue. Then a volu- 
minous playwright named Gabriel Gilbert, in 1643, produced 
a play on the subject under the title TdUphonte (the name given 
by Hyginus to the son of Merope), and forty years later, in 
1683, the better known Chapelle also dealt v(W\ \!c>& 's^^^^x. 
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where different accounts, and sometimes Voltaire's own 
account, of the same thing are hopelessly puzzling. To 
retum to the serious history of the piece. It was printed in 
1744. Twelve years later it had the dubious honour of 
being tumed into an opera by Frederick. It did not escape 
the criticism of Voltaire's enemies, and Lagrange-Chancel, 
who still lived, and who saw his own Amasts condemned to 
obscurity by it, indulged in some not unnatural censure of 
Mdrope, But the first really noteworthy criticism was that 
of Lessing, in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, a quarter of a 
century after the first appearance of the piece. Some references 
to this criticism, which is on the whole scarcely worthy of its 
famous author, will be found în the notes. It may be added, 
while we are on the subject of criticism, that Voltaire him- 
seif indulged in one of his usual and discreditable literary 
tricks â propos of the piece, by inserting in the edition of 1748 
the letter from (a fictitious) M. de la Lindelle, in which the 
credit due to Maffei was as much depreciated as in the letter 
printed hereafter it was exaggerated. This was the result 
of his vexation with the critics who had exalted Maifei's 
work at the expense of his own. During the Revolution 
Mdrope is said to have been forbidden, the situation of the 
heroine being thought dangerously provocative of Royalist 
sympathies : and one famous passage (see Notes) has often 
since been the occasion of political demonstrations. Of late 
years the piece does not seem to have been very often played, 
Zatre having closer affinities to the purely romantic drama 
and suiting the tastes and powers of the reigning actresses 
better. After Voltaire, Aaron Hill adapted his version for 
English use in 1749, and it was played by Garrick with suc- 
cess. Alfieri treated the subject in 1783, his play being 
founded on Maffei and Voltaire, with applications and de- 
velopments characteristic of a writer who is seldom impar 
sibi, though this may not rank him very high. Mr. Matthew 
Amold's Merope and its criticai preface cannot pass un- 
mentioned in any notice on the subject, and reference will 
be made to the latter both directly and indirectly in the 
following remarks. 

According to the classical story of Merope, she was the 
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daughter of Cypselus of Arcadia and the wife. of the Mes- 
senian king Cresphontes, the Heraclid, who had obtained by 
a trick that part in the division of the Peloponnesus which 
he preferred. Against him a certain Polyphontes revolted 
and took his life, kingdom, and wife. Merope however suc- 
ceeded in sending her youngest son Aepytus, otherwise 
called Telephontes, away to Aetolia, where he was brought 
up. Polyphontes sought to have him killed, and Aepytus, 
knowing this and being of age to seek his rights, joumeyed 
to Messene in disguise and announced himself as the prince's 
murderer. While Polyphontes made enquiries, Merope dis- 
covered the self-accused assassin sleeping, and was on the 
point of killing him but for the opportune arrival of the old 
servant who had had the charge of Aepytus. Polyphontes, 
confirmed in his delusion by the devices of the son and the 
mother, held a solemn sacrifice and was slain on the steps of 
the altar by Aepytus. Maffei (to postpone Voltaire for a 
moment) altered this fable, partly following some of his ob- 
scurer predecessors, in the following way. Eighteenth-cen- 
tury delicacy (with which Mr. Matthew Amold sympathises, 
though it may be said with confidence that Greek feeling 
would not have sympathised with it) was ofFended at the idea 
of Merope being actually and for a long series of years the 
compliant spouse of her husband's murderer, and accordingly 
the usurper is introduced as the suitor only of the queen. 
Instead of Aepytus avowing, though falsely, the murder of 
himself, he acknowledges only having slain a brigand who 
attacked him. Merope fears that the slain man is her son, 
and is confirmed in the idea by the discovery of a ring in 
* Egisto's ' possession which she recognises. Polyphontes 
entertains the same notion, and when Merope is on the 
point, as she thinks, of avenging her son by slaying Egisto, 
he interferes and promises the supposed criminal safety. 
Merope is in despair and Polyphontes gives her to imder- 
stand that the only condition on which she can have the 
youth's life is union with himself. Then the sleeping scene 
of the original story is given almost unaltered, though with 
some developments, and the catastrophe is the same except 
that the ceremony, instead of merely celebrating the death oC 
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the prince, is to celebrate the marriage of Polyphontes and 
Merope, and to be followed by the execution of Egisto. The 
sudden attack of Egisto on Polyphontes in the temple and 
its success are told by messengers and confidantes. 

It is scarcely too much to say that Voltaire made no 
alteration worth speaking of in Maffei's scenario, except the 
substitution of armour for the ring and the obliteratîon of 
the sleeping scene. The former change has been almost 
universally acknowledged to be a change for the worse : the 
armour incident being to the last degree improbable and 
even (if very strictly examined) unintelligible. Voltaire in the 
La Lindelle correspondence explains it in a way that at once 
marks his carefulness to avoid risking his plays by not de- 
ferring to the prejudices of the audience and his indifference 
to higher poetical considerations. There was a recognîtion 
by means of a ring in Quinault's Astrate : Boileau had 
sneered at Astrate and mentioned the ring : every one knew 
Boileau, and there was therefore danger of a laugh. As for 
the sleeping scene, it ofTers incomparably greater oppor- 
tunities to the romantic tragedian than the scene which 
Voltaire has substituted for it, but it would have been con- 
trary to the cramped traditions of the classical play, and hc 
feared, it would seem, to venture it. But with these excep- 
tions, and the further exception that the character of Narbas 
(in Maffei Polidoro) is rather difFerently handled, things go 
very nearly as they go with MafFei. The Queen hesitates 
whether or no she shall accept Polyphontes, and is at the 
same dme anxious about the son whom she has sent away 
îxovcl the massacre, though she is ignorant that this mas- 
sacre had been brought about by her suitor. Aegisthus, a 
stranger, is arrested and brought in, and confesses that he 
has slain a man who attacked him. At first Merope feels a 
strong interest in him and endeavours to save him from 
justice ; but armour which she recognises as her son's 
having been discovered, she becomes convinced that the 
slain man was Aegisthus, and demands his death. She 
is on the point of inflicting the penalty herself when 
Narbas, who has followed Aegisthus, arrests her hand. 
Then ensues a conflict of passions in Merope. She has at 
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once to save her son from Polyphontes after having ex- 
pressed a wish for his death, to conceal his identity, and to 
€vade if possible marriage with the tyrant whom she has 
always disliked, and whom she now knows for her husband's 
murderer. The difficulty is at last resolved at the altar by 
Aegisthus' hand. 

It remains to determine, in as few words as possible, aud 
disregarding questions of origin and the like, what the dra- 
matic worth and characteristics of the drama in itself may be 
held to be. If the reader after putting it down examines his 
impressions, and according to the manner of men ranks 
what he does not like first, he will probably find that his ob- 
jections fall more or less under the folio wing heads. It is 
not easily conceivable how the rivalry between the party of 
Polyphontes and the party of Merope should have been 
allowed by the former to go on for so many years (at least 
fifteen to allow for Aegisthus growing up) after he had taken 
the most violent and compromising steps possible to secure 
the tyranny. His deşire to secure the support of Merope's 
partisans is (here I venture again to difFer with Mr. Arnold) 
a quite sufficient motive : but this motive would have made it 
impossible that he should be content to remain a suitor (which 
Mr. Amold, with Maffei, Voltaire, and Alfieri, thinks reason- 
able) for so long a time. The appearance of Aegisthus (who 
does not know who he is or what his claims are) at the capital 
of the particular kingdom of which he is the heir is surprising 
and unexplained, even though the substitution of Elis for 
Aetolia makes the improbability somewhat less. AII the coii- 
versations between Polyphontes and Erox are lacking in veri- 
similitude and destitute of any other excuse than the very 
lame one that they are useful to the dramatist. The recog- 
nition of Aegisthus is conducted in a non-natural manner, 
and the liberty left to one whom he knows to be a dangerous 
foe is wholly unsuitable to the character of Polyphontes. 
Finally, the long period at the close of the play, in which the 
drama ceases to be drama at all and becomes a mere nar- 
rative, is indefensible. 

These are serious drawbacks, but their gravity is con- 
siderably lessened when it is remembered that all are dk^<L\. 
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consequences of the theory of drama whicfa Voltaiie was 
illustrating, and which his audience expected him to illus- 
trate. The moving incidents which, according to his own 
admission, he threw out deliberately firom the original story 
and from Maffei's version of it, would no doubt have 
shocked that andience without mo\'ing it. We can easily 
imagine how any English dramatist of the sixteenth centmy, 
and at least some French diamatists of the nineteenth, would 
have worked up the tale of the mythologists. The soliloqny 
of Aegisthus planning the t>Tant's destruction would not have 
been unworthy of the author of the soliloquies in Hemaniy 
not to mention tbose in Hamlet : the splendid poetîcal 
possibilities of the scene where the mother bends with mur- 
derous intention over her sleeping son would not have 
escaped Hugo any more than they would have escaped 
Shakespeare. It may be even very much doubted wheĂer 
Comeille could have resisted thera. But Voltaire is per- 
fectly tnithful when he says that his audience would not 
have endured either ; and there is no reason to suspect him 
in this instance of pandering to a taste that he did not share. 
In the same way the r/a'^s of the latter part were probably 
not more imposed on him by public opinion than they were 
suitable to his taste and his genius, and the shudder with 
which in the not very creditable La Lindelle letter, printed 
below, he talks of the low comedy of a recognition by a 
ring, would very likely have been equally genuine on the 
part of dramatist and hearers. Before we can thoroughly 
enjoy such a piece as Mdrope we must understand fully the 
limits of the game and the understood conditions of good 
play. Among Englishmen at least there is hardly any 
difference of opinion on the question whether these limita- 
tions did or did not starve and stunt dramatic faculty in the 
poet and dramatic sensibility in the audience. But Voltaire 
did not make his conditions : he simply inherited and en- 
dured them, though (it must be allowed) without any sign of 
finding them irksome. 

But as there should be little difficulty in ackqowledging 
that the author has by choice or necessity hampered himself, 
so there should be none în recognising the wonderful skill 
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with which he has got dramatic interest out of the conditions 
which he has accepted. At no point throughout the four- 
teen hundred lines of M^rope is there any flagging in the 
story. After the spectator is at first confronted with the 
tragic figure of Merope and her situation as widow, queen, 
and anxious mother, this situation has not time to become 
stale before the personage of Aegisthus, whose identity is 
known to the audience but not to the actress, introduces a 
novei and still more exciting interest. * The murder of the 
mother against the son/ as an Elizabethan would have en- 
titled it, is for some scenes so probable and (despite Lessing's 
objection) so plausiblyjustifiable as to be enthralling without 
horror. The crisis of this past, the attraction of the piece 
would, in the hands even of some respectable playwrights, 
have been practically over. But there remains the double 
problem, how Aegisthus shall escape execution and how 
Merope shall escape marriage. The solution of both is 
complicated and heightened in attractiveness by what has 
been justly indicated as the sudden and masterly change of 
central personage. Aegisthus, recognised as Cresphontes* 
heir, takes the first place in dignity and in central position 
while Merope retires ; and Aegisthus, not Merope, is the 
actor in the finale and the winner of the reward of action. 
Throughout, the grasp of the poet on the reader or spectator 
still more is maintained, and the maxim ad metam properare 
simul has a new and worthy application. Even the lan- 
guage, despite its occasional catchwords and commonplaces, 
is not un worthy of the action, and the recital at the end half 
atones for its otiosity as drama by its excellence as narra- 
tive. We shall point out in the Notes the chief shortcomings 
in detail of the poet and the dramatist ; but it is well to 
acknowledge beforehand and without stint the singular ex- 
cellence of the workmanship as a whole. 
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MEROPE 

TRAGEDIE EN CINQ ACTES, 

Repri&sent^e â Paris, pour la premiere fois, 

le 20 f^vrier, 1743. 

Hoc legite, austeri ; crimen amoris abest. 



PERSONNAGES. 

M^ROPE, veuve de Cresphonte, roi de Messcne. 

£gisthe, fils de Mârope. 

PoLYPHONTE, tyraii de Messcne. 

Narbas, vieillard. 

EuRYCLES, favori de Mârope. 

Erox, favori de Polyphonte. 

IsMÂNiB, confidente de Mârope. 



La sc^ne est â Messene, dans Ie palais de Mârope. 



Lettre du P. de Tournemine, Jesuite, 

AU P. BrUMOY, 

SUR LA TRAGEDIE DE M^ROPE. 

JE vous renvoie, mon r^v^rend p^re, Mdrope^ ce matin, k 
huit heures. Vous vouliez Tavoir d^s hier soir : j'ai pris le 
temps de la lire avec attention. Quelque succes que lui donne 
le godt inconstant de Paris, elle passera jusqu*â la posterit^ 
comme une de nos tragddies Ies plus parfaites, comme un 
modMe de tragedie. Aristote, ce sage l^gislateur du th^âtre, 
a mis ce sujet au premier rang des sujets tragiques. Euripide 
Tavait trăita ; et nous apprenons d'Aristote que toutes Ies 
fois qu'on repr^sentait sur le th^âtre de Ting^nieuse Ath^nes 
le Cresphonte d*Euripide, ce peuple, accoutumd aux chefs- 
d*oeuvre tragiques, etait frapp^, saisi, transporte d*une ^motion 
extraordinaire. Si le gout de Paris ne s'accorde pas avec 
celui d'AtK^nes, Paris aura tort sans doute. Le Cresphonte 
d'Euripide est perdu ; Voltaire nous le rend. Vous, mon p^re, 
qui nous avez donne en frangais Euripide, tel qu'il charmait 
la Gr^ce, avez reconnu, dans la Mdrope de notre illustre ami, 
la simplicitd, le naturel, le pathetique d'Euripide. Voltaire a 
conserva la simplicit^ du sujet : ii Ta d^barrassd non-seule- 
ment d'^pisodes superflus, mais encore de sc^nes inutiles. 
Le p^ril d']6gisthe occupe seul le thdâtre. L'int^rât croit de 
sc^ne en sc^ne jusqu'au d^nodment, dont la surprise est 
menagee, pr^paree avec beaucoup d'art. On Tattend du 
petit-fils d'Alcide. Tout se passe sur le th^âtre comme ii 
se passa dans Mess^ne. Les coups de ţh^âtre ne sont point 
des situations forc^es, dont le merveilleux choque la vraisem- 
blance : ils naissent du sujet ; c'est Tevenement historique 
vivement reprdsentd. Peut-on n'^tre pas touch^, enleve, dans 
la sc^ne ou Narbas arrive au moment que M^rope va immo- 
ler son fils qu'elle croit venger? dans la sc^ne Qa«.l\fc^^R.^^sî^. 
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sauver son fils d'une mort in^vitable qu*en le faisant connaître 
au tyran ? Le cinqui^me acte ^gale ou surpasse le peu de 
cinqui^mes actes excellents qu*on a vus sur le th^âtre. Tout 
se passe hors du theâtre ; et l'auteur a transporta, ce semble, 
toute Taction sur le theâtre avec un art admirable. La nar- 
ration dlsm^nie n*est pas de ces narrations ^tudi^s, hors 
d*oeuvre, ou l'esprit briile â contre-temps, qui ralentissent 
Faction, qui ddg^n^rent en fadeur ; elle est toute action. Le 
trouble d'Ismeriie peint le tumulte qu'elle raconte. Je ne 
parle point de la versification : le poete, admirable versifica- 
teur, s'est surpass^ ; jamais sa versification ne fut plus belle 
et plus claire. Tous ceux qu'un zh\<& raisonnable anime contre 
la corruption des mceurs, qui souhaitent la r^formation du 
theâtre, qui voudraient qu'imitateurs exacts des Grecs, que 
nous avons surpa ss^s dans plusieurs perfections de la po^sie 
dramatique, nous eussions plus de soin d'atteindre â sa vdrit- 
able fin, de rendre le theâtre, comme ii peut letre, une ^cole 
des mceurs : tous ceux qui pensent si raisonnablement doivent 
etre charm^s de voir un aussi grand poete, un poete aussi 
accredit^ que le fameux Voltaire, donner une tragedie sans 
amour. 

II n'a point hasarde imprudemment une entreprise si utile ; 
aux sentiments de Pamour ii substitue des sentiments ver- 
tueux qui n*ont pas moins de force. Quelque pr^venu qu'on 
soit pour Ies trag^dies dont l'amour forme l'intrigue, ii est 
cependant vrai (et nous l'avons souvent remarqu^) que Ies 
tragedies qui ont le plus reussi ne doivent pas leurs succes 
aux sc^nes amoureuses. Au contraire, tous Ies connaisseurs 
habiles soutiennent que la galanterie romanesque a d^gradd 
notre theâtre, et aussi nos meilleurs poetes. Le grand Cor- 
neille Ta senti ; ii souflfrait avec peine la servitude ou le r^- 
duisait le mauvais goât dominant : n'osant encore bannir du 
theâtre Tamour, ii en a banni l'amour heureux ; ii ne lui a 
permis ni bassesse, ni faiblesse ; ii Ta ^leve jusqu'a Th^roisme, 
aimant mieux passer le naturel, que de s'abaisser â un naturel 
trop tendre et contagieux. 

Voilâ, mon r^v^rend p^re, le jugement que votre illustre 
ami demande ; je Pai ^crit â la hâte, c'est une preuve de ma 
d^f^rence ; mais Tamitie patemelle, qui m'attache â lui depui s 
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son enfance, ne m'a point aveugl^. J*ai Thonneur d*etre avec 
Ies sentiments que vous connaissez, mon cher ami, mon cher 
fils, la gloire de votre p^re, enti^rement â vous. 

TOURNEMINE, J^suite. 

Ce 23 ddcembre 1738. 



A M. LE Marquis Scipion Maffei, 

AUTEUR DE LA M^ROPE ItALIENNK, ET DE BEAUCOUP 
d'autres OUVRAGES C^LĂBRES. 

MONSIEUR, 

Ceux dont Ies Italiens modemes et Ies autres peuples ont 
presque tout appris, Ies Grecs et Ies Romains adressaient leurs 
ouvrages, sous la vaine formule d'un compliment, â leurs amis 
et aux maîtres de l'art. C*est â ces titres que je vous dois 
l'hommage de la Mdrope fran^aise. 

Les Italiens, qui ont ete Ies restaurateurs de presque tous 
Ies beaux-arts et les inventeurs de quelques-uns, furent les 
premiers qui, sous les yeux de L^on X, firent renaitre la tra- 
gedie ; et vous etes le premier, monsieur, qui, dans ce silele 
ou l'art de Sophocle commengait â etre amolli par des in- 
trigues d'amour souvent ^trang^res au sujet, ou avili par 
d'indignes bouffonneries qui d^shonoraient le goOt de votre 
ingenieuse nation ; vous âtes le premier, dis-je, qui avez eu 
le courage et le talent de donner une tragedie sans galanterie, 
une tragedie digne des beaux jours d'Ath^nes, dans laquelle 
Tamour d*une m^re fait toute l'intrigue, et ou le plus tendre 
int^rât nait de la vertu la plus pure. 

La France se glorifie d^AthcUie : c'est le chef-d'oeuvre de 
notre th^âtre, c'est celui de la poesie ; c'est de toutes les 
pi^ces qu'on joue la seule ou Tamour ne soit pas introduit ; 
mais aussi elk est soutenue par la pompe de la religion, et 
par cette majest^ de T^loquence des proph^tes. Vous n'avez 
point eu cette ressource, et cependant vous avez foumi cette 
longue carri^re de cinq actes, qui est si prodigieusement diffi- 
cile â remplir sans ^pisodes. 
. J'avoue que votre sujet me parait beaucoup ţlus vxsl^x^'ăRasît^ 
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et plus tragique que celui &Athalie ; et si notre admirable 
Racine a mis plus d'art, de po^sie et de grandeur dans son 
chef-d'oeuvre, je ne doute pas que le vâtre n'ait fait couler 
beaucoup plus de larmes. 

Le precepteur d* Alexandre (et ii faut de tels pr^cepteurs aux 
rois), Aristote, cet esprit si ^tendu, si juste et si ^clair^ dans 
Ies choses qui dtaient alors â la portee de Pesprit humain, 
Aristote, dans sa Poâtique immortelle, ne balance pas â dire 
que la reconnaissance de M^rope et de son fils ^tait le mo- 
ment le plus interessant de toute la sc^ne grecque. II donnait 
â ce coup de theâtre la prefdrence sur tous Ies autres. Plu- 
tarque dit que Ies Grecs, ce peuple si sensible, frdmissaient 
de crainte que le vieillard qui devait arrâter le bras de M^rope 
n'arrivât pas assez t6t. Cette pi^ce, qu'on jouait de son temps, 
et dont ii nous reste tr^s-peu de fragments, lui paraissait la 
plus touchante de toutes Ies trag^dies d'Euripide ; mais ce 
n'^tait pas seulement le choix du sujet qui fit le grand succes 
d'Euripide, quoique en tout genre le choix soit beaucoup. 

II a €\.€ trăita plusieurs fois en France, mais sans succes : 
peut-âtre Ies auteurs voulurent charger ce sujet si simple 
d'omements toangers. C*6tait la Venus toute nue de Praxi- 
tMe qu'ils cherchaient â couvrir de clinquant. II faut toujours 
beaucoup de temps aux hommes pour leur apprendre qu*en 
tout ce qui est grand on doit revenir au naturel et au simple. 

En 1641, lorsque le theâtre commen^ait k fleurir en France, 
et â s'^lever meme fort au-dessus de celui de la Gr^ce, par le 
genie de P. Comeille, le cardinal de Richelieu, qui recherchait 
toute sorte de gloire, et qui avait fait batir la salle des specta- 
cles du Palais-Royal pour y repr^senter Ies pi^ces dont ii 
avait foumi le dessein, y fit jouer une Mdrope sous le nom de 
THdphonte, Le plan est, â ce qu*on croit, enti^rement de 
lui. II y avait une centaine de vers de sa fagon ; le reste 
etait de CoUetet, de Bois-Robert, de Desmarets, et de Chape- 
lain ; mais toute la puissance du cardinal de Richelieu ne 
pouvait donner â ces ^crivains le genie qui leur manquait. 
II n'avait peut-etre pas lui-meme celui du theâtre, quoiqu'il 
en edt le goilt ; et tout ce qu'il pouvait et devait faire, c'etait 
d'encourager le grand Comeille. 

M. Gilbert, resident de la cdl^bre reine Christine, donna. 
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en 1643, sa M^rope, adjourd*hui non moins inconnue que 
Pautre. Jean de la Chapelle, de TAcad^mie frangaise, auteur 
d'une CUopâire jou^e avec quelque succes, fit repr^senter sa 
Mdrope en 1683. II ne manqua pas de remplir sa pi^ce d'un 
^pisode d'amour. II se plaint d'ailleurs, dans sa preface, de 
ce qu*on lui reprochait trop de merveilleux. II se'trompait ; ce 
n'dtait pas ce merveilleux qui avait fait tomber son ouvrage, 
c*^tait en effet le d^faut de g^nie, et la froideur de la verşi fi- 
cation ; car voilk le grand point, voilk le vi ce capital qui fait 
p^rir tant de poemes. L'art d'âtre ^loquent en vers est de 
tous Ies arts le plus difficile et le plus rare. On trouvera miile 
g^nies qui sauront arranger un ouvrage, et le verşi fier d*une 
maniere commune ; mais le traiter en vrais poetes, c*est un 
talent qui est donnd ci trois ou quatre hommes sur la terre. 

Au mois de decembre 1701, M. de la Grange fit jouer son 
AmasiSy qui n'est autre chose que le sujet de Merope sous 
d'autres noms : la galanterie r^gne aussi dans cette pi^ce, et 
ii y a beaucoup plus d'incidents merveilleux que dans celle 
de la Chapelle ; mais aussi elle est conduite avec plus d'art, 
plus (}e g^nie, plus d'int^ret ; elle est acrite avec plus de 
chaleur et de force : cependant elle n'eut pas d'abord un suc- 
ces Eclatant, et habent sua fata libelli, Mais depuis elle a 
^t^ rejou^e avec de tr^s grands applaudissements, et c'est 
une des pi^ces dont la repr^sentation a fait le plus de plaisir 
au public. 

Avânt et apr^s AmasiSy nous avons eu beaucoup de trag^- 
dies sur des sujets â peu pr^s semblables, dans lesquelles une 
m^re va venger la mort de son fils sur son propre fils m6me, 
et le reconnait dans l'instant qu*elle va le tuer. Nous etions 
mame accoutumds \ voir sur notre th^âtre cette situation 
frappante, mais rarement vraisemblable, dans laquelle un per- 
sonnage vient, un poignard â la main, pour tuer son ennemi, 
tandis qu'un autre personnage arrive dans l'instant meme, et 
lui arrache le poignard. Ce coup de th^âtre avait fait rdussir, 
du moins pour un temps, le Camma de Thomas Comeille. 

Mais de toutes Ies pi^ces dont je vous parle, ii n'y en a au- 
cune qui ne soit charg^e d'un petit dpisode d'amour, ou plutot 
de galanterie ; car ii faut que tout se plie au go(it dominant. 
Et ne croyez pas, monsieur, que cette malheureuse cQu.tvs3KSft. 
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d'accabler nos tragedies d^un ^pisode inutile de galanterie 
soit due â Racine, comme on le lui reproche en Italie ; c'est 
lui, au contraire, qui a fait ce qu*il a pu pour r^fonner en cela 
le goiit de la nation. Jamais chez lui la passion de l'amour 
n'est ^pisodique : elle est le fon dement de toutes ses pi^ces ; 
elle en forme le principal interet. Cest la passion la plus 
theâtrale de toutes, la plus fertile en sentiments, la plus vari^ : 
elle doit etre l'âme d'un ouvrage de th^âtre, ou en âtre en- 
ti^rement bannie. Si Pamour n'est pas tragique, ii est insipide; 
et s'il est tragique, ii doit rdgner seul : ii n'est pas fait pour 
la seconde place. Cest Rotrou, c'est le grand Comeille mame, 
ii le faut avouer, qui, en cr^ant notre th^âtre. Tont presque 
toujours d^figur^ par ces amours de commande, par ces in- 
trigues galantes qui, n'^tant point de vraies passions, ne sont 
point dignes du theâtre : et si vous demandez pourquoi on 
joue si peu de pi^ces de Pierre Corneille, n*en cherchez point 
ailleurs la raison ; c'est que dans la tragedie ^Othon (ii. i), 

Othon â la princesse a fait un compliment 
Plus en homme de cour qu'en veritable amant; 
II suivait pas â pas un effort de m^moire, 
Qu*il ^tait plus ais6 d'admirer que de croire. 
Camille semblait m6me assez de cet avis; 
Elle aurait mieux goât^ des discours moins suivis . . . 
Dis-moi donc, lorsqu'Othon s'est offert â Camille, 
A-t-il pani contraint? a-t-elle ete facile? 

Cest que, dans Pompee (ii. i), Tinutile CMopâtre dit que 
Cdsar 

Lui trace des soupirs, et, d'un style plaintif, 
Dans son champ de victoire ii se dit son captif. 

Cest que Cesar demande â Antoine (ii, 3) 

S'il a vu cette reine adorable? 

et qu'Antoine r^pond : 

Oui, Seigneur, je l'ai vue; elle est incomparable. 

Cest que, dans Sertorius, le vieux Sertorius m^me est 
amoureux â la fois par politique et par goiit, et dit, 
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J'aime ailleurs: â mon âge ii sied si mal d'aimer, 

Que je le cache meme â qui m'a su charmer ... (i. 2.) 

Et que d'un front rid^ Ies replis jaunissants 

Ne sont pas un grand charme â captivei Ies sens. (ii. i.) 

C'est que, dans CEdipe (i, i), Thds^e d^bute par dire â 
ÎDircd : 

Quelque ravage affreux qu'etale ici la peste, 
L'absence aux vrais amants est encor plus funeste. 

Enfin, c*est que jamais un tel amour ne fait verser de larmes ; 
et quand l'amour n'^meut pas, ii refroidit. 

Je ne vous dis ici, monsieur, que tout ce que Ies connais- 
seurs, Ies v^ritables gens de gout, se disent tous Ies jours en 
conversation ; ce que vous avez entendu plusieurs fois chez 
moi ; enfin ce qu'on pense, et ce que personne n'ose encore 
imprimer. Car vous savez comment Ies hommes sont faits ; 
ils ^crivent presque tous contre leur propre sentiment, de peur 
de choquer le prdjug^ regu. Pour moi, qui n'ai jamais mis 
dans la litt^rature aucune politique, je vous dis hardiment la 
v^rit^, et j'ajoute que je respecte plus Comeille, et que je 
connais mieux le grand merite de ce p^re du th^âtre, que 
ceux qui le louent au has^d de ses d^fauts. 

On a donn^ une Mdrope^wx le thdâtre de Londresen 1731. 
Qui croirait qu'une intrigue d 'amour y entrât encore ? Mais 
depuis le r^gne de Charles II l'amour s'etait empare du 
th^âtre d'Angleterre, et ii faut avouer qu'il n'y a point de 
nation au monde qui ait peint si mal cette passion. L'amour 
ridiculement amen^, et trăita de mame, est encore le d^faut 
le moins monstrueux de la M^rope anglaise. Le jeune 
tgisthe, \\r€ de sa prison par une fille d'honneur, amoureuse 
de lui, est conduit devant la reine, qui lui pr^sente une coupe 
de poison et un poignard, et lui dit : * Si tu n'avales le poison, 
ce poignard va servir â. tuer ta maîtresse.' Le jeune homme 
boit, et on l'emporte mourant. II revient, au cinqui^me acte, 
annoncer froidement â M^rope qu'il est son fils, et qu'il a tud 
le tyran. M^rope lui demande comment ce miracle s'est 
op^r^ : * Une amie de la fille d'honneur, r^pond-il, avait mis 
du jus de pavot, au lieu de poison, dans la coupe. Je n'^tais 
qu'endormi quand on m'a cru mort ; j'ai appris en txv'^N^V&ss^ 
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que j'^tais votre fils, et sur-le-champ j'ai tud le tyran.' Ainsi 
finit la tragedie. 

EUe fiit sans doute mal regue : mais n'est-il pas bien Orange 
qu*on Fait repr^sent^e ? N'est-ce pas une preuve que le 
th^âtre anglais n'est pas encore ^pur^ ? II semble que la meme 
cause qui prive Ies Anglais du g^nie de la peinture et de la 
musique leur ote aussi celui de la tragedie. Cette île, qui a 
produit Ies plus grands philosophes de la terre, n'est pas aussi 
fertile pour Ies beaux-arts ; et si Ies Anglais ne s'appliquent 
s^rieusement â suivre Ies pr^ceptes de leurs exceUents 
citoyens Addison et Pope, ils n*approcheront pas des autres 
peuples en fait de gout et de litt^rature. 

Mais, tandis que le sujet de M^rope dtait ainsi d^figur^ 
dans une pârtie de TEurope, ii y avait longtemps qu'il ^tait 
trăita en Italie selon le gofit des anciens. Dans ce seizi^me 
silele, qui sera fameux dans tous Ies si^cles, le comte de 
Torelli avait donn^ sa Mârope avec des chceurs. II parait 
que si M. de la Chapelle a outr^ tous Ies ddfauts du thdâtre 
frangais, qui sont Tair romanesque, Tarnour inutile, et Ies 
^pisodes, et que si Tauteur anglais a pouss^ â l'exc^s la bar- 
barie, Pinddcence et Tabsurdit^, l'auteur italien avait outr^ Ies 
defauts des Grecs, qui sont le vid^ d'action et la d^lama- 
tion. Enfin, monsieur, vous avez evitd tous ces ^cueils ; vous 
qui avez donn^ â vos compatriotes des mod^les en plus d'un 
genre, vous leur avez donn^ dans votre Mirope Texemple 
d'une tragedie simple et int^ressante. 

J'en fus saisi d^s que je la lus : mon amour pour ma patrie 
ne m'a jamais ferme Ies yeux sur le merite des etrangers ; au 
contraire, plus je suiş bon citoyen, plus je cherche â enrichir 
mon pays des trdsors qui ne sont point n^s dans son sein. 
Mon envie de traduire votre Mirope redoubla lorsque j'eus 
rhonneur de vous connaître â Paris en 1733 ; je m'aperţus 
qu*en aimant l'auteur, je me sentais encore plus d*inclination 
pour Touvrage : mais quand je voulus y travailler, je vis qu'il 
^tait absolument impossible de la faire passer sur notre 
th^âtre frangais. Notre d^licatesse est devenue excessive : 
nous sommes peut-etre des sybarites plong^s dans le luxe, 
qui ne pouvons supporter cet air naîf et rustique, ces ddtails 
de la vie chşinpâtre, que vous avez imit^s du th^âtre grec. 
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Je craindrais qu'on ne souflfrît pas chez nous le jeune 
jfegisthe faisant pr^sent de son anneau â celui qui Tairete, et 
qui s'empare de cette bague. Je n*oserais hasarder de faire 
prendre un hdros pour un voleur, quoique la circonstance ou 
ii se trouve autorise cette m^prise. 

Nos usages, qui probablement permettent tant de choses 
que Ies votres n*admettent point, nous empecheraient de 
repr^senter le tyran de Mdrope, Tassassin de son ^poux et de 
ses fîls, feignant d'avoir, apr^s quinze ans, de Tamour pour 
cette reine ; et mame je n'oserais pas faire dire par M^rope 
au tyran : * Pourquoi donc ne m*avez-vous pas parle d'amour 
auparavant, dans le temps que la fleur de la jeunesse omait 
encore mon visage ? * Ces entretiens sont naturels ; mais 
notre parterre, quelquefois si indulgent, et d'autres fois si 
delicat, pourrait Ies trouver trop familiers, et voir meme de la 
coquetterie ou ii n'y a au fond que de la raison. 

Notre th^âtre frangais ne souffrirait pas non plus que 
M^rope fît lier son fils sur la sc^ne â une colonne, ni qu'elle 
courât sur lui deux fois, le javelot et la hache â la main, ni 
que le jeune homme s'enfuit deux fois devant elle, en deman- 
dant la vie â son tyran. 

Nos usages permettraient encore moins que la confidente 
de M^rope engageât le jeune Jfcgisthe â dormir sur la sc^ne, 
afin de donner le temps â la reine de venir Ty assassiner. 
Ce n*est pas, encore une fois, que tout cela ne soit dans la 
nature ; mais ii faut que vous pardonniez h notre nation, qui 
exige que la nature soit toujours pr^sent^e avec certains 
traits de l'art, et ces traits sont bien diff^rents â Paris et â 
V^rone. 

Pour donner une id^e sensible de ces diffdrences que le 
g^nie des nationş cultivdes met entre Ies mâmes arts, per- 
mettez-moi, monsieur, de vous rappeler ici quelques traits de 
votre c^l^bre ouvrage qui me paraissent dict^s par la pure 
nature. Celui qui arrete le jeune Cresphonte, et qui lui prend 
sa bague, lui dit (I, 4) : 

' ... Or dunque in tuo paese i servi 
Han di coteste gemme? Un bel paese 
Fia questo tno; nel nostro una tal gemma 
Ad un dito regal non sconverrebbe/ 
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Je vais prendre la libert^ de traduire cet endroit en vers 
blancs, comme votre pi^ce est acrite, parce que le temps qui 
me presse ne me permet pas le long travail qu*exige la 
rime. 

Les esclaves, chez vous, portent de tels joyaux! 
Votre pays doit etre un beau pays, sans doute; 
Chez nous de tels anneanx oment la main des rois. 

Le confident du tyran lui dit, en parlant de la reine, qui 
refuse d*dpouser, apr^s vingt ans, Tassassin reconnu de sa 
familie : 

' La donna, come sai, ricusa e brama.* (II, 3.) 
,La femme, comme on sait, nous refuse et d^ire. 

La suivante de la reine r^pond au tyran, qui la presse de dis- 
poser sa maîtresse au mariage (II, 4) : 

'Dissimulato in vano 
Soffre di febbre assalto: alquanti giomi 
Donare e forza a rinfrancar suoi spirti.' 

On ne peut vous cacher que la reine a la fi^vre; 
Accordez quelque temps pour lui rendre ses forces. 

Dans votre quatri^me acte, le vieillard Polydore demande â 
un homme de la cour de Mdrope, qui ii est. Je suiş Euris^s, 
le fils de Nicandre, rdpond-il. Polydore alors, en parlant de 
Nicandre, s'exprime comme le Nestor d'Hom^re : 

'Egli era umano 
E liberal; quando appariva, tutti 
Faceangli onor. Io mi ricord6 ancora 
Di quando ei festeggi6 con bella pompa 
Le sue nozze con Silvia, eh' era figlia 
D' Olimpia e dl Glicon, fratel d'Ipparco. 
Tu dunque sei quel fanciullin che in corte 
Silvia condur solea quasi per pompa? 
Parmi 1* altr' jeri. O quanto siete presti, 
Quanto mai v' affrettate, o giovinettil 
A farvi adulţi, ed a gridar tacendo, 
Che noi diam locol' 

Oh quHl ^tait humain! qu'il ^tait liberal! 

Que, ăhs gu'il paraissait, on lui faisait d'honneurl 
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Je me souviens encor du festin qu*il donna. 

De tout cet appareil, alors qu'il epousa 

La fiUe de Glicon et de cette Olympie, 

La belle-soeur d'Hipparque. Euris^s, c*est donc vous? 

Vous, cet aimable enfant que si souvent Sylvie 

Se faisait un plaisir de conduire â la cour? 

Je crois que c'est hier. O que vous 8tes prompte! 

Que vous croissez, jeunessel et que, dans vos beaux jours, 

Vous nous avertissez de vous ceder la place! 

Acte IV, sc^e 4. 

Et, dans un autre endroit, le m^me vieillard, invita d*aller 
voir la c^rdmonie du mariage de la reine, rdpond : 

iOh! curioso 
Punto i' non son : pass6 stagione : assai 
Vedutti ho sacrificj. Io mi ricordo 
Di quello ancora quando ii re Cresfoiite 
Incominci6 a regnar. Quella fu pompa l 
Ora piu non si fanno a questi tempi 
Di cotai sacrificj. Piîi di cento 
Fur le bestie svenate : i sacerdoţi 
Risplendean tutti, ed ove ti volgessi 
Altro non si vedea che argento ed oro.' 

Je suiş sans curiosit^. 
Le temţ)s en est passe : mes yeux ont assez vu 
De ces apprets d'hymen, et de ces sacrifices. 
Je me souviens encor de cette pompe auguste 
Qui jadis en ces lieux marqua Ies premiers jours 
Du r^gne de Cresphonte. Ah! le grand appareill 
II n*est plus aujourd'hui de semblables spectacles. 
Plus de cent animaux y furent immol^s; 
Tous Ies pretres brillaient; et Ies yeux eblouis 
Voyaient Targent et Tor partout ^tinceler. Acte V, sc^ne 3. 

Tous ces traits sont naîfs, tout y est convenable â ceux que 
vous introduisez sur la sc^ne, et aux moeurs que vous leur 
donnez. Ces familiarit^s naturelles eussent dtd, â ce que je 
crois, bien regues dans Ath^nes ; mais Paris et notre parterre 
veulent une autre esp^ce de simplicitd. Notre viile pourrait 
meme se vanter d'avoir un goiit plus cultiva qu*on ne l'avait 
dans Ath^nes : car enfin ii me semble qu'on ne repr^sentait 
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d'ordinaire des pi^ces de th^âtre dans cette premiere viile de 
la Gr^ce que dans quatre fâtes solennelles, et Paris a plus 
d*un spectacle tous Ies jours de Tami^e. On ne comptait 
dans Ath^nes que dix miile citoyens, et notre viile est peupl^e 
de pr^s de huit cent miile habitants, parmi lesquels je crois 
qu'on peut compter trente miile juges des ouvrages dra- 
matiques, et qui jugent presque tous Ies jours. 

Vous avez pu, dans votre tragedie, traduire cette dl^gante 
et simple comparaison de Virgile (Georg. IV, 511) ; 

'Qualis populea rncerens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur foetus/ 

Si je prenais une telle libert^, on me renverrait au poeme 
epique : tant nous avons affaire â un maître dur, qui est le 
public. 

' Nescis, heu ! nescis dominse fastidia Romse . . . 

£t pueri nasum rhinocerotis habent/ Marţial. I, 4. 

Les Anglais ont la coutume de finir presque tous leurs 
actes par une comparaison ; mais nous exigeons, dans une 
tragedie, que ce soient les h^ros qui parlent, et non le poete : 
et notre public pense que, dans une grande crise d*affaires, 
dans un conseil, dans une passion violente, dans un danger 
pressant, les princes, les ministres, ne font point de com- 
paraison s podtiques. 

Comment pourrais-je encore feire parler souvent ensemble 
des personnages subaltemes } Ils servent chez vous â pre- 
parer des sc^nes intdressantes entre les principaux acteurs ; 
ce sont les avenues d*un beau palais : mais notre public im- 
patient veut entrer tout d'un coup dans le palais. II faut 
donc se plier au go(it d*une nation, d'autant plus difficile 
qu'elle est depuis longtemps rassasi^e de chefs-d'oeuvre. 

Cependant, parmi tant de details que notre extreme 
s^vdrit^ rdprouve, combien de beaut^s je regrettais ! combien 
me plaisait la simple nature, quoique sous une forme ^tran- 
g^re pour nous ! Je vous rends compte, monsieur, d'une 
pârtie des raisons qui m'ont empech^ de vous suivre, en vous 
admirant. 

Je fus obliga, ă regret, d'^crire une Mirope nouvelle ; je Tai 
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donc faite difîeremment ; mais je suiş bicn loin de croire 
Tavoir mieux faite. Je me regarde avec vous comtne un 
voyageur k qui un roi d'Orient aurait fait pr^sent des plus 
riches ^toffes : ce roi devrait permettre que le voyageur s'en 
fît habiUer k la mode de son pays. 

Ma Mdrope fut achev^e au commencement de 1736, â peu 
pr^s telle qu'elle est aujourd'hui. D*autres ^tudes m'empe- 
ch^rent de la donner au th^âtre ; mais la raison qui m'en 
^loignait le plus ^tait la crainte de la faire paraître apr^s 
d'autres pi^ces heureuses, dans lesquelles on avait vu depuis 
peu le m^me sujet sous des noms diffdrents. Enfin, j'ai 
hasard^ ma tragedie, et notre nation a fait connaître qu'elle ne 
d^daignait pas de voir la m^me mati^re diffdremment traitde. 
II est arriv^ â notre theâtrc ce qu*on voit tous Ies jours dans 
une galerie de peinture, ou plusieurs tableaux repr^sentent le 
m^me sujet : Ies connaisseurs se plaisent â remarquer Ies 
diverses mani^res ; chacun saisit, selon son goât, le caractere 
de chaque peintre ; c*est une esp^ce de concours qui sert k la 
fois â perfectionner Tart, et k augmenter Ies lumi^res du 
public. 

Si la Mirope frangaise a eu le meme succes que la Mdrope 
italienne, c'est k vous, monsieur, que je le dois ; c'est k cette 
simplicit^ dont j'ai toujours ^t^ idolatre, qui, dans votre ou- 
vrage, m'a servi de modale. Si j*ai march^ dans une route 
differente, vous m'y avez toujours servi de guide. 

J'aurais souhait^ pouvoir, k Texemple des Italiens et des 
Anglais, employer l'heureuse facilita des vers blancs, et je me 
suiş souvenu plus d'une fois de ce passage de Rucellai : 

' Tu sai pur che Timagin della voce 
Che risponde dai sassi, ov' Eco alberga, 
Sempre nemica fu del nostro regno, 
E fu inventrice delle prime rime.' 

Mais je me suiş aperţu, et j*ai dît, ii y a longtemps, qu*une 
telle tentative n'aurait jamais de succes en France, et qu'il y 
aurait beaucoup plus de faiblesse que de force k dluder un 
joug qu'ont portd Ies auteurs de tant d'ouvrages qui dureront 
autant que la nation frangaise. Notre po^sie n*a aucune des 
libertds de la v6tre, et c'est peut-âtre une de& x^'SRsţfi^^^xix. 

* K 2 
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lesquelles Ies Italiens nous ont prdc^d^ de plus de troîs 
si^cles dans cat art si aimable et si difficile. 

Je voudrais, monsieur, pouvoir vous suivre dans vos autres 
connaissances, comme j'ai eu le bonheur de vous imiter dans 
la tragedie. Que n'ai-je pu me former sur votre goât dans la 
science de Tbistoire ! non pas dans cette science vague et 
sterile des faits et des dates, qui se borne â savoir en quel 
temps mourut un homme inutile ou funeste au monde ; 
science uniquement de dictionnaire, qui chargerait la m^- 
moire sans dclairer Tesprit : je veux parler de cette histoire de 
Tesprit humain, qui apprend â connaître Ies moeurs, qui nous 
trace, de faute en faute et de prdjuge en pr^jug6, Ies effets des 
passions des hommes ; qui nous fait voir ce que Tignorance, 
ou un savoir mal entendu, ont caus^ de maux, et qui suit 
surtout le fii du progres des arts, â travers ce choc efîroyable 
de tant de puissances, et ce boulevfersement de tant 
d'empires. 

Cest par lâ que Fhistoire m*est pr^cieuse, et elle me le de- 
vient davantage par la place que vous tiendrez parmi ceux 
qui ont donn^ de nouveaux plaisirs et de nouvelles lumi^res 
aux hommes. La postdritd apprendra avec dmulation que 
votre patrie vous a rendu: Ies honneurs Ies plus rares, et que 
Vdrone vous a €\e,v€ une statue, avec cette inscription, au 
MARQUIS SCIPION MAFFEI VIVANT; inscription aussi belle 
en son genre que celle qu'on lit â Montpellier Ă LOUIS Xiv 

APRkS SA MORT. 

Daignez ajouter, monsieur, aux hommages de vos conci- 
toyens, celui d'un ^tranger que sa respectueuse estime vous 
attache autant que s'il dtait n^ â V^rone. 



Lettre de M. de la Lindelle â M. de 

voltaire. 

Vous avez eu la politesse de dddier votre tragedie de 

Mirope â M. Maffei, et vous avez rendu service aux gens de 

lettres d'Italie et de France, en remarquant, avec la grande 
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connaîssance que vous avez du th^âtre, la diff^rence qui se 
trouve ^tăblie entre Ies biens^ances de la sc^ne frangaise et 
celles de la sc^e italienne. 

Le go{it que vous avez pour PItalie, et Ies m^nagements 
que vous avez eus pour M. Maffei, ne vous ont pas permis de 
remarquer Ies d^fauts v^ritables de cet auteur ; mais moi, 
qui n'ai en vue que Ia v^ritd et le progres des arts, je ne 
craindrai point de dire ce que pense le public ^clair^, et ce 
que vous ne pouvez vous empecher de penser vous-meme. 

L'abbe Desfontaines avait d^jk releva quelques fautes pal- 
pables de la Mirope de M. Maffei ; mais, â son ordinaire, 
avec plus de grossi^ret^ que de justesse, ii avait meld Ies 
bonnes critiques avec ies mauvaises. Ce satirique ddcri^ 
n'avait ni assez de connaissance de la langue italienne, ni 
assez de gout, pour porter un jugement sain et exempt 
d'erreur. 

Voici ce que pensent Ies littdrateurs Ies plus judicieux que 
j'ai consult^s en France et delâ Ies monts. La Mdrope leur 
paraît, sans contredit, le sujet le plus touchant et le plus 
vraiment tragique qui ait jamais €\.^ au th^âtre ; ii est fort 
au-dessus de celui ă^Athalie, en ce que la reine Athalie ne 
veut pas assassiner le petit Joas, et qu'elle est trompde par le 
grand-prâtre qui veut venger sur elle des crimes passds : au 
lieu que, dans la Mdrope^ c'est une m^re qui, en vengeant 
son fils, est sur le point d'assassiner cefils mame, son amour 
et son esp^rance. L'int^ret de M^rope est tout autrement 
touchant que celui de la tragedie ^Athalie : mais ii paraît 
que M. Maffei s'est contenta de ce que prdsente naturelle- 
ment son sujet, et qu'il n'y a mis aucun art th^âtral. 

I**. Les sc^nes souvent ne sont point lides, et le th^âtre se 
trouve vide, d^faut qui ne se pardonne pas aujourd'hui aux 
moindres poetes. 

2®. Les acteurs arrivent et partent souvent sans raison ; 
defaut non moins essentiel. 

30. NuUe vraisemblance, nulle dignit^, nulle biens^ance, 
nul art dans le dialogue, et cela d^s la premiere scene, ou 
Ton voit un tyran raisonner paisiblement avec M^rope, dont 
ii a ^gorg^ le mari et les enfants, et lui parler d'amour : cela 
serait sifîid â Paris par les moins connaisseurs. 
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4®. Tandis que le tyran parle d'amour si ridiculement h, 
cette vieille reine, on annonce qu'on a trouv^ un jeune 
homme coupable d*un meurtre : mais on ne sait point, dans 
le cours de la pi^ce, qui ce jeune homme a t\x€, II prdtend 
que c'est un voleur qui voulait lui prendre ses habits. Quelle 
petitesse ! quelle bassesse ! quelle stĂilit^ ! Cela ne serait 
pas supportable dans une farce de la Foire. 

5^. Le barigel, ou le capitaine des gardes, ou le grand 
pr€v6t, ii n'importe, interroge le meurtrier, qui porte au doigt 
un bel anneau ; ce qui fait une sc^ne du plus bas comique, 
laquelle est acrite d^une maniere digne de la sc^ne. 

6^. La m^re sMmagine d'abord que le voleur qui a €t6. Xm€ 
est son fils. II est pardonnable â une m^re de tout craindre, 
mais ii fallait k une reine m^re d'autres indices un peu plus 
nobles. 

7°. Au milieu de ces craintes, le tyran Polyphonte raisonne 
de son pretendu amour avec la suivante de M^rope. Ces 
sc^nes froides et ind^centes, qui ne sonfimagindes que pour 
remplir un acte, ne seraient pas souffertes sur un th^âtre 
tragique r^gulier. Vous vous âtes contenta, monsieur, de 
remarquer modestement une de ces sc^nes, dans laquelle la 
suivante de M^rope prie le tyran de ne pas presser Ies noces, 
parce que, dit-elle, sa maîtresse a un assaut de fi^vre : et 
moi, monsieur, je vous dis hardiment, au nom de tous Ies 
connaisseurs, qu'un tel dialogue et une telle rdponse ne sont 
dignes que du th^âtre d'Arlequin. 

8^. J'ajouterai encore que, quand la reine, croyant son fils 
mort, dit qu'elle veut arracher le coeur au meurtrier, et le 
dechirer avec Ies dents, elle parle en cannibale plus encore 
qu'en m^re afflig^e, et qu*il faut de la decence partout. 

9°. Egisthe, qui a €x€ annonc^ comme un voleur, et qui a 
dit qu'on Tavait voulu voler lui-meme, est encore pris pour 
un voleur une seconde fois ; ii est men^ devant la reine 
malgr^ le roi, qui pourtant prend sa dăfense. La reine le lie 
â une colonne, le veut tuer avec un dard, et, avânt de le tuer, 
elle Pinterroge. i^gisthe lui dit que son p^re est un vieillard ; 
et, â. ce mot de vieillard, la reine s'attendrit. Ne voilâ-t-il 
pas une bonne raison de changer d*avis, et de soup- 
(jonner qu'^gisthe pourrait bien âtre son fils? ne voilâ t-il 
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pas un indice, bien marquă ? Est-il donc si Strânge qu'un 
jeune homme ait un p^re ă.g6 ? Maffei a substitui cette 
faute et ce manque d'art et de gdnie â une autre faute 
plus grossi^e qu'il avait faite dans la premiere ^dition. 
ifegisthe disait k la reine \ Ah! Polydore^ mon pire / Et ce 
Polydore dtait en effet Phomme â qui M^rope avait con fie 
Egisthe. Au nom de Polydore, la reine ne devait plus 
djOuter qu'^gisthe ne fut son fils ; la pi^ce dtait finie. Ce 
d^faut a €\ji t\.€ ; mais on y a substitui un ddfaut encore plus 
grand. 

10®. Quand la reine est ridiculement et sans raison en 
suspens sur ce mot de vieillard, arrive le tyran, qui prend 
ifegisthe souş sa protection. Le jeune homme, qu'on devait 
reprdsenter comme un h^ros, remercie le roi de lui avoir 
donnd la vie, et le remercie avec un avilissement et une 
bassesse qui fait mal au coeur, et qui d^grade enti^rement 
ifegisthe. 

11°. Ensuite M^rope et le tyran passent leur temps en- 
semble. M^rope ^vapore sa col^re en injures qui ne finissent 
point. Rien n'est plus froid que ces sc^nes de d^clamations 
qui manquent de noeud, d'embarras, de passion contrast^e : 
ce sont des scănes d'dcolier. Toute sc^ne qui n'est pas une 
esp^ce d'action est inutile. 

I2<*. Ily a si peu d'art dans cette pi^ce, que l'auteur est 
toujours forc^ d*employer des confidentes et des confidents 
pour remplir son th^âtre. Le quatri^me acte commence 
encore par une sc^ne froide et inutile entre le tyran et la 
suivante ; ensuite cette suivante rencontre le jeune Egisthe, 
je ne sais conunent, et lui persuade de se reposer dans le 
vestibule, afin que, quand ii sera endormi, la reine puisse le 
tuer tout â son aise. En effet, ii s'endort comme ii Pa 
promis. Belle intrigue ! Et la reine vient pour la seconde 
fois, une hache â la main, pour tuer le jeune homme, qui 
dormait expres. Cette situation, r^p^tde deux fois, est le 
comble de la stdrilitd, comme le sommeil du jeune homme 
est le comble du ridicule. M. Maffei prdtend qu'il y a beau- 
coup de g^nie et de vari^t^ dans cette situation r^p^t^, parce 
que la premiere fois la reine arrive avec un dard, et la 
seconde fois avec une hache : quel effort de gdnie ! 
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13°. Enfin le vieillard Polydore arrive tout â propos, et 
empâche la reine de faire le coup : on croirait que ce beau 
moment devrait faire naître miile incidents int^ressants entre 
la m^re et le fils, entre eux deux et le tyran. Rien de tout 
cela : jfegisthe s'enfliit et ne voit point sa m^re ; ii n'a aucune 
sc^ne avec elle, ce qui est encore un d^faut de gdnie insup- 
portable. Mdrope demande au vieillard quelle recompense 
ii veut ; et ce vieux fou la prie de le rajeunir. Voilâ â 
quoi passe son temps une reine qui devrait courir apr^s 
son fils. Tout cela est bas, d^plac^, et ridicule au demier 
point. 

I4<*. Dans le cours de la pi^ce, le tyran veut toujours 
^pouser ; et, pour y parvenir, ii fait dire â. Mdrope qu'il va 
faire dgorger tous Ies domestiques et Ies courtisans de cette 
princesse si elle ne lui donne la main. Quelle ridicule 
idde ! quel extravagant que ce tyran ! M. Mafiei' ne pou- 
vait-il trouver un meilleur pretexte pour sauver l'honneur 
de la reine, qui a la lâchet^ d'^pouser le meurtrier de sa 
familie ? 

15**. Autre pu^rilit^ de coll^ge. Le tyran dit k son con- 
fident : ' Je sais Tart de r^gner ; je ferai mourir Ies audă- 
cieux, je lâcherai la bride â tous Ies vices, jMnviterai mes 
sujets k commettre Ies plus grands crimes, en pardonnant 
aux plus coupables ; j'exposerai Ies gens de bien â la fureur 
des sc^ldrats, etc* Quel homme a jamais pens^ et pro- 
nonc^ de telles sottises ? Cette ddclamation de regent de 
sixi^me ne donne-t-elle pas unejolie id^ d'un homme qui 
sait gouvemer ? 

On a reproch^ au grand Racine d'avoir, dans Athalie^ fait 
dire â Mat han trop de mal de lui-m^me. Encore Mathan 
parle-t-il raisonnablement ; mais ici, c'est le comble de la 
folie de pr^tendre que de tout mettre en combustion soit 
l'art de r^gner : c'est Part d*âtre d^trân^ : et on ne peut lire 
de pareilles absurdit^s sans rire. M. Mafiei est un Strânge 
politique. 

•En un mot, monsieur, Touvrage de Mafiei est un tr^s-beau 
sujet, et une tr^s-mauvaise pi^ce. Tout le monde convient â 
Paris que la repr^sentation n*en serait pas achev^e, et tous 
)esgens sens^s d'Italie en font tr^s-peu de cas. Cest tr^s- 
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vainement que Pauteur, dans ses voyages, n'a rien n^glige 
pour engager Ies plus mauvais ^crivains k traduire sa tra- 
gedie : ii lui etait bien plus a\s6 de payer un traducteur que 
de rendre sa pi^ce bonne. 



Reponse â M. de la Lindelle. 

La lettre que vous m'avez fait Thonneur de m'^crire, mon- 
sieur, doit vous valoir le nom d'hypercritique, qu*on donnait 
k Scaliger. Vous me paraissez bien redoutable ; et si vous 
traitez ainsi M. Maffei, que n'ai-je point k craindre de vous ? 
J'avoue que vous avez trop raison sur bien des points. Vous 
vous etes donn6 la peine de ramasser beaucoup de ronces et 
d'^pines : mais pourquoi ne vous âtes-vous pas donn^ le plaisir 
de cueillir Ies fleurs ? II y en a, sans doute, dans la pi^ce de 
M. Maffei, et que j'ose croire immortelles : telles sont Ies 
sc^nes de la m^re et du fils, et le r^cit de la fin. II me 
semble que ces morceaux sont bien touchants et bien path^- 
tiques. Vous prdtendez que c'est le sujet seul qui en fait la 
beaut^ ; mais, monsieur, n'^tait-ce pas le mtoe sujet dans 
Ies autres auteurs qui ont trăita la Mirope ? Pourquoi, avec 
Ies mâmes secours, n'ont-ils pas eu le m^me succes ? Cette 
seule raison ne prouve-t-elle pas que M. Maffei doit autant k 
son g^nie qu'k son sujet ? 

Je ne vous le dissimulerai pas : je trouve que M. Maffei a 
mis plus d*art que moi dans la maniere dont ii s*y prend pour 
faire penser k Mirope que son fils est Tassassin de son fils 
mame. Je n*ai pu me servir comme lui d'un anneau, parce 
que, depuis Tanneau royal dont Boileau se moque dans ses 
Satires, cela semblerait trop petit sur notre th^âtre. II faut 
se plier aux usages *de son silele et de sa nation : mais, par 
cette raison-lk meme, ii ne faut pas condamner l^g^rement 
Ies nations ^trang^res. 

Ni M. Maffei ni moi n*exposons des motifs bien n^cessaires 
pour que le tyran Polyphonte veuille absolument ^pouser 
Mdrope. C*est peut-âtre Ik un d^faut du sujet ; mais je vous 
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avoue que je crois qu'un tel d^faut est fort I^ger quand 
rint^ret qu'il produit est consid^rable. Le grand point est 
d'^mouvoir et de faire verser des larmes. On a pleurd â 
Vdrone et â Paris : voilâ une grande r^ponse aux critiques. 
On ne peut âtre parfait ; mais qu*il est beau de toucher avec 
ses imperfections ! II est vrai qu'on pardonne beaucoup de 
choses en Italie qu'on ne passerait pas en France : premi^re- 
ment, parce que Ies goiits, Ies biens^ances, Ies thdâtres, n*y 
sont pas Ies mâmes : secondement, parce que Ies Italiens, 
n*ayant point de viile ou Fon repr^sente tous Ies jours des 
pi^ces dramatiques, ne peuvent âtre aussi exerc^s que nous 
en ce genre. Le beau monstre de Topiră ^touffe chez eux 
Melpom^ne ; et ii y a tant de castraţi, qu'il n'y a plus de 
place pour Ies ]^sopus et Ies Roscius. Mais si jamais Ies 
Italiens avaient un th^âtre r^gulier, je crois qu*ils iraient 
plus loin que nous. Leurs th^âtres sont mieux entendus ; 
leur langue, plus maniable ; leurs vers blancs, plus ais^s â 
faire ; leur nation, plus sensible. II leur manque Tencou- 
ragement, l'abondance et la paix, etc. 
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TRAGEDIE. 



ACTE PREMIER. 
SCfeNE PREMltlRE. 

M^ROPE, ISMl^NIE. 

Ismdnie, Grande reine, ^cartez ces horribles images ; 
Gofitez des jours sereins, nds du sein des orages. 
Les dieux nous ont donnd la victoire et la paix : 
Ainsi que leur courroux ressentez leurs bienfaits. 
Mess^ne, apr^z quinze ans de guerres intestines, 5 

L^ve un front moins timide, et sort de ses riiines. 
Vos yeux ne verront plus tous ces chefs ennemis 
Divis^s d'int^rets, et pour le crime unis. 
Par les saccagements, le sang, et le ravage. 
Du meilleur de nos rois disputer Th^ritage. 10 

Nos chefs, nos citoyens, rassemblds sous vos yeux, 
Les organes des lois, les ministres des dieux, 
Vont, libres dans leur choix, d^cemer la couronne, 
Sans doute elle est k vous, si la vertu la donne. 
Vous seule avez sur nous d'irr^vocables droits ; 15 

Vous, veuve de Cresphonte, et fille de nos rois ; 
Vous, que tant de constance, et quinze ans de mis^re, 
Font encor plus auguste et nous rendent plus ch^re ; 
Vous, pour qui tous les coeurs en secret r^unis. . . . 

M^rope, Quoi î Narbas ne vient point ! Reverrai-je mon 
fîls ? 20 

Isminie, Vous pouvez Tesp^rer : d^jk d*un pas rapide 
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Vos esclaves en foule ont couru dans Palide ; 
La paix a de l*]felide ouvert tous Ies chemins. 
Vouz avez mis sans doute en de fid^les mains 
Ce d^p6t si sacrd, Pobjet de tant d*alarmes? 25 

Mârope. Me rendrez-vous mon fils, dieux tdmoins de 
mes larmes ? 
tgisthe est-il vivant ? Avez-vous conserva 
Cet enfant malheureux, le seul que j'ai sauv^ ? 
^cartez loin de lui la main de Thomicide ! 
C*est votre fils, h^las! c'est le pur sang d'Alcide. 30 

Abandonnerez-vous ce reste pr^cieux 
Du plus juste des rois et du plus grand des dieux, 
L'image de T^poux dont j*adore la cendre ? 

Isminie, Mais quoi ! cet intdrât et si juste et si tendre 
De tout autre int^ret peut-il vous d^toumer? 35 

Mdrope, Je suiş m^e, et tu peux encor t'en dtonner ? 

Ismdnie, Du sang dont vous sortez l'auguste caractere 
Sera-t-il effacd par cet amour de m^re ? 
Son enfance dtait ch^re â vos yeux ^plor^s ; 
Mais vous avez peu vu ce fils que vous pleurez. 40 

Merope, Mon cceur a vu toujours ce fils que je regrette ; 
Ses perils nourissaient ma tendresse inqui^te ; 
Un si juste intdrât s'accrut avec le temps. 
Un mot seul de Narbas, depuis plus de quatre ans, 
Vint, dans la solitude ou j'^tais retenue, 45 

Porter un nouveau trouble a mon âme ^perdue : 
^gisthe, ^crivait-il, merite un meilleur sort ; 
II est digne de' vous et des dieux dont ii sort : 
En butte â tous Ies maux, sa vertu Ies surmonte : 
Esp^rez tout de lui, mais craignez Polyphonte. 50 

IsmJnie, De Polyphonte au moins pr^venez Ies desseins ; 
Laissez passer Tempire en vos augustes mains. 

Mdrope, L'empire est â. mon fils. P^risse la marâtre, 
Pdrisse le cceur dur, de soi-m6me idolatre, 
Qui peut goiiter en paix, dans le supreme rang, 55 

Le barbare plaisir d*h^riter de son sang I 
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Si je n'ai plus de fils, que m'importe un empire ? 

Que m*importe ce ciel, ce jour que je respire ? 

Je dus y renoncer alors que dans ces lieux 

Mon ^poux fut trahi des mortels et des dieux. 60 

O perfidie ! 6 crime ! 6 jour fatal au monde ! 

O mort toujours pr^sente â ma douleur profonde ! 

J*entends encor ces voix, ces lamentables cris, 

Ces cris : * Sauvez le roi, son ^pouse, et ses fils ! * 

Je vois ces murs sanglants, ces portes embrasdes, 65 

Sous ces lambris fumants ces femmes ^cras^es, 

Ces esclaves fuyants, le tumulte, TefiTroi, 

Les armes, Ies fiambeaux, la mort autour de moi, 

Lâ, nageant dans son sang, et souill^ de poussi^re, 

Toumant encor vers moi sa mourante paupi^re, 70 

Cresphonte en expirant me serra dans ses bras ; 

Lâ, deux fils malheureux, condamn^s au trepas, 

Tendres et premiers fruits d'une union si ch^re, 

Sanglants et renvers^s sur le sein de leur p^re, 

A peine soulevaient leurs innocentes mains. 75 

H^las ! ils m'imploraient contre leurs assassins. 

^gisthe ^chappa seul ; un dieu prit sa ddfense ; 

Veille sur lui, grand dieu, qui sauvas son enfance ! 

Ou'il vienne; que Narbas le rămâne â mes yeux. 

Du fond de ses ddserts au rang de ses aîeux ! 80 

J*ai supporte quinze ans mes fers et son absence ; 

Qu'il r^gne au lieu de moi : voila ma recompense. 



SCilNE II. 

Ml^ROPE, ISMl^NIE, EURYCL^S. 

Mdrope, Eh bien ! Narbas ? mon fils ? 

Euryclh, Vous me voyez confus ; 

Tant de pas, tant de soins ont €t€ superflus. 
On a couru; madame, aux rives du P^n^, 85 

Dans les champs d'Olympie, aux murs de Salm<^wi£&\ 
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Narbas est inconnu : le sort, dans ces climats, 
D^robe â tous Ies yeux la trace de ses pas. 

Mdrope. H^las ! Narbas n'est plus ; j'ai tout perdu, 
sans doute. 

IsmSnie» Vous croyez tous Ies maux que votre âme 
redoute ; 90 

Peut-âtre, sur Ies bruits de cette heureuse paix, 
Narbas rămâne un fîls si cber â nos souhaits. 

Euryclh. Peut-^tre sa tendresse ^clair^ et discrete, 
A cach^ son voyage ainsi que sa retrăite : 
II veille sur ifegisthe ; ii craint ces assassins 95 

Qui du roi votre ^poux ont tranch^ Ies destins. 
De leurs affreux complots ii faut tromper la rage. 
Autant que je Tai pu j'assure son passage, 
Et j'ai sur ces chemins de camage abreuvds 
Des yeux toujours ouverts, et des bras ^prouv^s. 100 

M^rope. Dans ta fid^lit^ j*ai mis ma confiance. 

Euryclh. H^las ! que peut pour vous ma triste vigilance ? 
On va donner son trâne ; en vain ma faible voix 
Du sang qui le fit naître a fait parler Ies droits, 
L*injustice triomphe, et ce peuple, â sa honte, 105 

Au m^pris de nos lois, penche vers Polyphonte. 

Mirope, Et le sort jusque-lâ pourrait nous avilir ! 
Mon fils dans ses 6tats reviendrait pour servir! 
II verrait son sujet au rang de ses ancetres ! 
Le sang de Jupiter aurait ici des maîtres ! iio 

Je n'ai donc plus d'amis? Le nom de mon dpoux, 
Insensibles sujets, a donc pdri pour vous ? 
Vouz avez oubli^ ses bienfaits et sa gloire? 

Euryclh, Le nom de votre dpoux est cher â leur mdmoire: 
On regrette Cresphonte, on le pleure, on vous plaint ; 115 
Mais la force Temporte, et Polyphonte est craint. 

Mdrope» Ainsi donc, par mon peuple en tout temps 
accabl^e, 
Je verrai la Justîce k la, brigue immolde ; 
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Et le vil int^et, cet arbitre du sort, 

Vend toujours le plus faible aux crimes du plus fort. 120 

Allons, et rallumons dans ces âmes timides 

Ces regrets mal ^teints du sang des H^raclides ; 

Flattons leur esp^rance, excitons leur amour. 

Pariez, et de leur maître annoncez le retour. 

Euryclh. Je n'ai que trop parld ; Polyphonte en 
alarmes 125 

Craint d^jâ votre fils, et redoute vos larmes ; 
La fi^re ambition dont ii est d^vor^ 
Est inqui^te, ardente, et n'a rien de sacr^. 
S'il chassa Ies brigands de Pylos et d*Amphryse, 
S*il a sauv^ Mess^ne, 11 croit Tavoir conquise. 130 

II agit pour lui seul, ii veut tout asservir : 
II touche â la couronne, et, pour mieux la ravir, 
11 n*est point de rempart que sa main ne ren verse, 
De lois qu'il ne corrompe, et de sang qu'il ne verse : 
Ceux dont la main cruelle ^orgea votre ^poux 135 

Peut-^tre ne sont pas plus â craindre pour vous. 

Mirope. Quoi ! partout sous mes pas le sort creuse un 
abîme ? 
Je vois autour de moi le danger et le crime! 
Polyphonte, un sujet de qui Ies attentats. . . . 

Euryclh. Dissimulez, madame ; ii porte ici ses pas. 140 



SCENE III. 

M^ROPE, POLYPHONTE, 6rOX. 

Polyphonte, Madame, ii faut enfin que mon coeur se 
deploie. 
Ce bras qui vous servit m'ouvre au trâne une voie ; 
Et Ies chefs de TEtat, tout prâts de prononcer, 
Me font entre nous deux Fhonneur de balancer. 
Des partis oppos^s qui ddsolaient Mess^nes, 145 

Qui versaient tant de sang, qui formaient tant de haine s, 
11 ne reste aujourd*hui que le v6tre et le mien. 
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Nous devons Tun â Tautre un mutuel soutien : 

Nos ennemis communs, Tarnour de la patrie, 

Le devoir, l'int^ret, la raison, tout nous lie ; 1 50 

Tout vous dit qu*un guerrier, vengeur de votre ^poux, 

S'il aspire â r^gner, peut aspirer â vous. 

Je me connais ; je sais que, blanchi sous Ies armes, 

Ce front triste et sdv^re a pour vous peu de charmes ; 

Je sais que vos appas, encor dans leur printemps, 155 

Pourraient s*effaroucher de Thiver de mes ans ; 

Mais la raison d*]fetat connaît peu ces caprices ; 

Et de ce front guerrier Ies nobles cicatrices 

Ne peuvent se couvrir que du bandeau des rois. 

Je veux le sceptre et vous pour prix de mes exploits. 160 

N*en croyez pas, madame, un orgueil t^m^raire : 

Vous 6tes de nos rois et la fiUe et la m^re ; 

Mais r^tat veut un maître, et vous devez songer 

Que pour garder vos droits ii Ies faut partager. 

Mdrope. Le ciel, qui m'accabla du poids de sa dis- 
grâce, 165 

Ne m*a point pr^par^e â ce comble d'audace. 
Sujet de mon dpoux, vous m*osez proposer 
De trahir sa mdmoire et de vous dpouser ? 
Moi, j'irais de mon fils, du seul bien qui me reste, 
D^chirer avec vous Th^ritage funeste? 170 

Je mettrais en vos mains sa m^re et son ]fetat, 
Et le bandeau des rois sur le front d*un soldat? 

Polyphonte. Un soldat tel que moi peut justement pr^- 
tendre 
A gouvemer TEtat, quand ii Ta su d^fendre. 
Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux : 175 

Qui sert bien son pays n'a pas besoin d*aîeux. 
Je n'ai plus rien du sang qui m'a donnd la vie ; 
Ce sang s*est ^puis^ verse pour la patrie ; 
Ce sang coula pour vous ; et, malgr^ vos refus, 
Je crois valoir au moins Ies rois que j'ai vaincus ; 180 
Et je n'oflfre, en un mot, â votre âme rebelle 
Que )a moki6 d'un trâne ou mon parti m'appelle. 
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Mirope. Un parti ! vous, barbare, au mdpris de nos lois ! 
Est-il d*autre parti que celui de vos rois ? 
Est-ce lâ cette foi si pur^ et si sacrde 185 

Qu*â mon dpoux, â moi, votre bouche a jur^e ; 
La foi que vous devez â ses mânes trahis, 
A sa veuve ^perdue, â son malheureux fils, 
A ces dieux dont ii sort, et dont ii tient Tempire ? 

Polyphonte. II est encor douteux si votre fils respire. 190 
Mais quand du sein des morts ii viendrait en ces lieux 
Redemander son tr6ne â la face des dieux. 
Ne vous y trompez pas, Mess^ne veut un m^tre 
Eprouv^ par le temps, digne en effet de Tâtre ; 
Un roi qui la d^fende ; et j*ose me flatter 195 

Que le vengeur du tr6ne a seul droit d'y monter. 
Egisthe, jeune encore, et sans exp^rience, 
£talerait en vain Torgueil de sa naissance ; 
N*ayant rien fait pour nous, ii n'a rien m^iitd. 
D'un prix bien diffi^rent ce tr6ne est achet^. 200 

Le droit de commander n*est plus un avantage 
Transmis par la nature, ainsi qu'un h^ritage : 
Cest le fruit des travaux et du sang r^pandu. 
Cest le prix du courage ; et je crois qu*il m'est dâ. 
Souvenez-vous du jour ou vous fQtes surprise 205 

Par ces lâches brigands de Pylos et d*Amphryse; 

Revoyez votre ^poux et vos fils malheureux, 

Presque en votre pr^sence, assassin^s par eux ; 

Rtevoyez-moi, madame, arrâtant leur furie, 

Chassant vos ennemis, d^fendant la patrie; 210 

Voyez ces murs enfin par mon bras d^livr^s ; 

Songez que j'ai venge Tdpoux que vous pleurez : 

Voilâ mes droits, madame, et mon rang, et mon titre. 

La valeur fit ces droits ; le ciel en est l'arbitre. 

Que votre fils revienne, ii apprendra sous moi 215 

Les legons de la gloire, et Tart de vivre en roi ; 

II verra si mon front soutiendra la couronne. 

Le sang d'Alcide est beau, mais n'a rien qui m*^tonne. 

Je recherche un honneur et plus noble et ^Uja 5gc«:cA.\ 
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Je songe k ressembler au dieu dont ii descend. 220 

En un mot, c'est â moi de ddfendre la m^re, 
Et de servir au fils et d'exemple et de p^re, 

M^rope» N'afFectez point ici des soins si g^n^reux, 
Et cessez d*insulter â mon fils malheureux. 
Si vous osez marcher sur Ies traces d'Alcide, 225 

Rendez donc Th^ritage au fils d'un H^raclide. 
Ce dieu, dont vous seriez Tinjuste successeur, 
Vengeur de tant d*£tats, n*en fut point ravisseur. 
Imitez sa justice ainsi que sa vaillance ; 
Defendez votre roi, secourez Tinnocence ; 230 

Ddcouvrez, rendez-moi ce fils que j*ai perdu, 
Et m^ritez sa m^re â force de vertu ; 
Dans nos murs relevds rappelez votre maître : 
Alors jusques â vous je descendrais peut-âtre ; 
Je pourrais m*abaisser ; mais je ne puis jamais 235 

Devenir la complice et le prix des forfaits. 



SCfiNE IV. 

POLYPHONTE, iiROX. 

Erox, Seigneur, attendez-vous que son âme fl^hisse ? 
Ne pouvez-vous r^gner qu'au gr^ de son caprice? 
Vous avez su du tr6ne aplanir le chemin, 
Et pour vous y placer vous attendez sa iţiain ! 240 

Polyphonte, Entre ce tr6ne et moi je vois un pr^cipice ; 
II feut que ma fortune y tombe, ou le franchisse. 
Mdrope attend £gisthe; et le peuple aujourd'hui, 
Si son fils reparaît, peut se toumer vers lui. 
En vain, quand j'immolai son p^ et ses deux fr^s, 245 
De ce trâne sanglant je m'ouvris Ies barriferes ; 
En vain dans ce palais, ou la s^dition 
Remplissait tout d'horreur et de confusion, 
Ma fortune a permis qu^un voile heureux et sombre 
Couviît jne$ attentats du secret de son ombre ; 250 
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En vaîn du sang des rois, dont je suiş roppresseur, 

Les peuples abus^s m'ont cm le d^fenseur : 

Npus touchons au moment ou mon sort se ddcide. 

S'il reste un rejeton de la race d'Alcide, 

Si ce fils tant pleura dans Mess^ne est produit, 255 

De quinze ans de travaux j'ai perdu tout le fruit, 

Crois-moi, ces pr^jug^s de sang et de naissance 

Revivront dans les coeurs, y prendront sa d^fense. 

Le souvenir du p^re, et cent rois pour aîeux, 

Cet honneur pr^tendu d*6tre issu de nos dieux. 260 

Les cris, le ddsespoir d'une m^re ^plor^, 

Ddtruiront ma puissance encor mal assurde. 

Egisthe est Tennemi dont ii faut triompher. 

Jadis dans son berceau je voulus Tdtouffer. 

De Narbas â. mes yeux Tadroite diligence 265 

Aux mains qui me servaient arracha son enfance : 

Narbas, depuis ce temps, errant loin de ces bords, 

A brave ma recherche, a trompd mes efforts. 

J'arretai ses courriers ; ma juste pr^voyance 

De Mdrope et de lui rompit Tintelligence. 270 

Mais je connais le sort ; ii peut se d^mentir ; 

De la nuit du silence un secret peut sortir ; 

Et des dieux quelquefois la longue patience 

Fait sur nous â pas lents d^scendre la vengeance. 

Erox, Ah! livrez-vous sans crainte â vos heureux 
destins. 275 

La prudence est le dieu qui veille â vos desseins. 
Vos ordres sont suivis : ddjâ vos satellites 
D*£lide et de Mess^ne occupent les limites*^ 
Si Narbas reparaît, si jamais â leurs yeux 
Narbas rămâne Egisthe, ils p^rissent tous deux. 280 

Polyphontet, Mais me rdponds-tu bien de leur aveugle zMe ? 

ilrox, Vous les avez guid^s par une main fidele : 
Aucun d'eux ne connaît ce sang qui doit couler, 
Ni le nom de ce roi qu*ils doivent inmioler. 
Narbas leur est d^peint comme un traître, un transfu^^ -i.^^ 
Un criminel errant, qui demaTvd"fe uiv T^lva.^<i\ 
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L'autre, comme un esclave, et comme un meurtrier 
Qu'â la rigueur,des lois ii faut sacrifier. 

Polyphonte, Eh bien ! encor ce crime ! ii m'est trop 
ndcessaire. 
Mais, en perdant le fîls, j'ai besoin de la m^re ; 290 

J'ai besoin d'un hymen utile â ma graiideur, 
Qui d^toume de moi le nom d*usurpateur, 
Qui fixe enfin Ies voeux de ce peuple infidele, 
Qui m'apporte povu: dot Pamour qu'on a pour elle. 
Je lis au fond des coeurs ; â peine ils sont â moi : 295 
EchaufTi^s par Pespoir, ou glac^s par Tefiroi, 
L'int^ret me Ies donne ; ii Ies ravit de m^me. 
Toi, dont le sort ddpend de ma grandeur suprâme ; 
Appui de mes projets par tes soins dirig^, 
;6rox, va rdunir Ies esprits partag^s : 300 

Que Tavare en secret te vende son suffrage ; 
Assuie au courtisan ma faveur en partage ; 
Du lâche qui balance ^hauffe Ies esprits. 
Promets, donne, conjure, intimide, ^louis. 
Ce fer au pied du tr6ne en vain m'a su conduire ; 305 
Cest encore peu de \'aincre, ii faut savoir sdduire, 
Flatter Thydre du peuple, au frein Taccoutumer, 
Et pousser Tart enfin jusqu'â m'en faiie aimer. 



ACTE SECOND. 
SCÎINE PREmtlRE. 

MArOPE, EURYCLfeS, ISM^NIE. 

Mdrope, Qiioi ! Tuni vers se tait sur le destin d'^gisthe ! 
Je n'entends que trop bien ce silence si triste. 310 

Aux fronti^res d'tlide enfin n'a-t-on rien su? 

Euryclh, On n'a rien d<$cou^'ert ; et tout ce qu'on a vu, 
Cest un jeune dtranger, de qui la main sanglante 
D'un meurtre encor recent paraissait d^uttante : 
Enchsun^ par mon ordie, on Tam^ne au palais. 315 
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Mdrope, Un meurtre ! un inconnu ! Qu*a-t-il fait, 
Eurycl^s ? 
Quel sang a-t-il vers^? Vous me glacez de crainte. 

Euryclh. Triste effet de ramour dont votre âme est 
atteinte ! 
Le moindre ^v^nement vous porte un coup mortel ; 
Tout sert â ddchirer ce coeur trop maternei ; 320 

Tout fait parler en vous la voix de la nature. 
Mais de ce meurtrier la commune aventure 
N'a rien dont vos esprits doivent âtre agitds. 
De crimes, de brigands, ces bords sont infectds ; 
Cest le fruit malheureux de nos guerres civiles. 325 

La justice est sans force, et nos champs et nos villes 
Redemandent aux dieux, trops longtemps ndglig^s, 
Le sang des citoyens Tun par Tautre ^gorg^s. 
^cartez des terreurs dont le poids vous afflige ! 

M^rope, Quel est cet inconnu ? R^pondez-moi, vous 
dis-je. 330 

Euryclh, Cest un de ces mortels du sort abandonn^s, 
Nourris dans la bassesse, aux travaux condamn^s ; 
Un malheureux sans nom, si Ton croit Papparence. 

Mdrope. N'importe, quel qu'il soit, qu'il vienne en ma 
prdsence ; 
Le t^moin le plus vil et Ies moindres clart^s 335 

Nous montrent quelquefois de grandes v^ritds. 
Peut-^tre j'en crois trop le trouble qui me presse ; 
Mais ayez-en piti^, respectez ma faiblesse : 
Mon coeur a tout â craindre, et rien â n^gliger. 
Qu*il vienne, je le veux ; je veux Tinterroger. 340 

Euryclh {â IsmirUe), Vous serez ob^ie. Allez, et 
qu'on Tam^ne ; 
Qu'il paraisse â Tinstant aux regards de la reine. 

Mdrope, Je sens que je vais prendre un inutile soin. 
Mon d^sespoir m*aveugle ; ii m'emporte trop loin : 
Vous savez s'il est juste. On comble ma misfere ; 345 
On d^trâne le fils, on outrage la m^re. 
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Polyphonte, abusant de mon triste destin, 
Ose enfin s'oublier jusqu*â m*ofFrir sa inain. 

Eutyclh, Vos malheurs sont plus grands que vous ne 
pouvez croire. 
Je sais que cet hymen offense votre gloire ; 350 

Mais je vois qu'on Texige, et le sort irritd 
Vous fait de cet opprobre une n^cessit^ : 
Cest un cruel parti ; mais c'est le seul peut-âtre 
Qui pourrait conserver le tr6ne â son vrai maître. 
Tel est le sentiment des chefs et des soldats ; 355 

Et Ton croit ... 

Mdrope. Non, mon fils ne le soufîrirait pas ; 
L'exil, OII son enfance a langui condamn^e, 
Lui serait moins afFreux que ce lâche hym^n^e. 

Euryclhf II le condamnerait, si, paisible en son 
rang, 
II n'en croyait ici que Ies droits de son sang ; 360 

Mais si par Ies malheurs son âme dtait instruite, 
Sur ses vrais int^râts s'il r^glait sa conduite, 
De ses tristes amis s*il consultait la voix, 
£t la n^cessit^, souveraine des lois, 

II verrait que jamais sa malheureuse m^re 365 

Ne lui donna d'amour une marque plus ch^e. 

M^rope, Ah ! que me dites-vous ? 

Euryclh, De dures v^rites, 

Que m'arrachent mon z^le et vos calamit^s. 

Mdrope. Quoi ! vous me demandez que Tint^r^t sur- 
monte 
Cette invincible horreur que j'ai pour Polyphonte, 370 
Vous qui me Tavez peint de si noires couleurs! 

Euryclh, Je Tai peint dangereux, je connais ses fureurs ; 
Mais ii est tout-puissant, mais rien ne lui rasiste : 
II est sans h^ritîer, et vous aimez £gisthe. 

Mdrope» Ah! c'est ce mame amour, â mon coeur 
pr^cieux, 375 

Qui me reJîd Polyphonte encor plus odieux. 
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Que parlez-vous toujours et d'hymen et d'empine : 
Parlez-moi de mon fils, dites-moi s'il respire. 
Cruel ! apprenez-moi . . . 

Euryclh, Voici cet dtranger 

Que vos tristes soupgons briilaient d*interroger. 380 



SCENE II. 

Mf;ROPE, EURYCLfes ; ^GISTHE, etichaînd ; ISM^NIE, 

Gardes. 

igisthe {dans le fond du th^âtre, â Ism/me), 

Est-ce lâ cette reine auguste et malheureuse. 
Celle de qui la gloire, et Tinfortune affieuse 
Retentit jusqu'k moi dans le fond des d^serts ? 

IsnUnie, Rassurez-vous, c'est elle. 
(Elle sori), 

igtsthe, O Dieu de l*univers, 

Dieu qui formas ses traits, veille sur ton image ! 385 

La vertu sur le trâne est ton plus digne ouvrage. 

Mdrope, C*est Ik ce meurtrier! Se peut-il qu'un mortel 
Sous des dehors si doux ait un coeur si cruel? 
Approche, malheureux, et dissipe tes craintes. 
R^ponds-moi : de quel sang tes mains sont-elles teintes ? 390 

J&gtsthe, O reine, pardonnez ! le trouble, le respect, 
Glacent ma triste voix, tremblante â votre aspect 

(â Euryclh.) 
Mon âme, en sa prdsence, dtonn^e, attendrie . . . 

M^rope, Parle. De qui ton bras a-t-il tranchd la vie ! 

Agisthe, D'un jeune audacieux, que Ies arr^ts du 
sort 395 

Et ses propres fureurs ont conduit â la mort. 

M^rope, D*un jeune honmie ! Mon sang s'est glacd 
dans mes veines 
Ah ! . , . T'^tait-il connu ? 
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Âgisthe, Non : Ies champs de Messdnes^ 

Ses murs, leurs citoyens, tout est nouveau pour moi. 

Mdrope. Quoi ! ce jeune inconnu s'est arm^ contre 
toi ? 400 

Tu n*aurais employ^ qu'une juste ddfense ? 

igisthe. J'en atteste le ciel ; ii sait mon înnocence. 
Au bords de la Pamise, en un temple sacr^ 
Ou Tun de vos aîeux, Hercule, est adord, 
J'osais prier pour vous ce dieu vengeur des crimes : 405 
Je ne pouvais offrir ni prdsents ni victimes ; 
N^ dans la pauvret^, j'offrais de simples voeux. 
Un cceur pur et soumis, pr^sent des malheureux. 
II semblait que le dieu, touch^ de mon hommage, 
Au-dessus de moi-mtee âevât mon courage. 410 

Deux inconnus arm^s m'ont aborda soudain, 
L'un dans la fleur des ans, Tautre vers son declin, 
* Quel est donc, m'ont-ils dit, le dessein qui te guide ? 
Et quels voeux formes-tu pour la race d'Alcide?* 
L'un et Tautre â ces mots ont levd le poignard. 415 

Le ciel m'a secouru dans ce triste hasard : 
Cette main du plus jeune a puni la furie ; 
Perc^ de coups, madame, ii est tomb^ sans vie : 
L'autre a fiii lâchement, tel qu'un vil assassin. 
Et moi, je l'avouerai, de mon sort incertain, 420 

Ignorant de quel sang j'avais rougi la terre, 
Craignant d'^tre puni d'un meurtre involontaire, 
J'ai traîn^ dans Ies flots ce corps ensanglant^. 
Je fuyais ; vos soldats m*ont bient6t arr6t^ : 
Ils ont iiomm^ Mdrope, et j'ai rendu Ies armes. 425 

Euryclh, Eh ! madame, d'oii vient que vous versez des 
larmes? 

Mirope, Te le dirai-je ? h^las ! tandis qu'il m'a parl^. 
Sa voix m'attendrissait, tout mon coeur s'est troubl^. 
Cresphonte, 6 ciel ! . . . j*ai cru . . . que j'en rougis de honte ! 
Oui, j*ai cru d^mâler quelques traits de Cresphonte. 430 
Jeux cruels du hasard, en qui me montrez-vous 
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Une si fausse image, et des rapports si doux? 
Affreux ressouvenir, quel vain songe m*abuse ! 

Euryclh, Rejetez donc, madame, un soupgon qui Taccuse ; 
II n'a rien d*un barbare, et rien d*un imposteur. 435 

Mdrope, Les dieux ont sur son front imprima la candeur. 
Demeiu-ez. En quel lieu le ciel vous fit-il naître? 

igisthe, En ]^lide. 

M^rope. Qu'entends-je ? Ah ! peut-âtre. . . . 

L*]felide . . . r^pondez ... Narbas vous est connu ? 
Le nom d*£gisthe au moins jusqu'â vous est venu? 440 
Quel ^tait votre ^tat, votre rang, votre p^re ? 

igisthe, Mon p^re est un vieillard accabld de mis^re ; 
Polycl^te est son nom ; mais ]fegisthe, Narbas, 
Ceux dont vous me pariez, je ne les connais pas. 

Mdrope» O dieux! vous vous jouez d'une triste mor- 
telle ! 445 

J'avais de quelque espoir une faible ^tincelle ; 
J'entrevoyais le jour, et mes yeux afflîg^s 
Dans la profonde nuit sont d^jâ replong^s. 
Et quel rang vbs parents tiennent-ils dans la Gr^ce? 

igisthe. Si la vertu suffit pour faire noblesse, 450 

Ceux dont je tiens le jour, PolyclMe, Sirris, 
Ne sont pas des mortels dignes de vos m^pris : 
Leur sort les avilit ; mais leur sage constance 
Fait respecter en eux Thonorable indigence. 
Sous ses rustiques toits mon p^re vertueux 455 

Fait le bien, suit les lois, et ne craint que les dieux. 

Mdrope, Chaque mot qu*il me dit est plein de nouveaux 
charmes. 
Pourquoi donc le quitter ? pourquoi causer ses larmes ? 
Sans doute ii est affreux d*âtre privd d'un fils. 

igisthe. Un vain d^sir de gloire a suduit mes esprits. 460 
On me parlait souvent des troubles de Mess^ne, 
Des malheurs dont le ciel avait frapp^ la reine, 
Surtout de ses vertus, dignes d*un autre prix : 
Je me sentais ânu par ces tristes i^c\\.<&. 
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De r^lide en secret d^daignant la moUesse, 465 

J*ai voulu dans la guerre exercer ma jeunesse, 

Servir sous vos drapeaux, et vous ofîrir mon bras ; 

Voilâ le seul dessein qui conduisit mes pas. 

Ce faux instinct de gloire dgara mon cQurage : 

Â mes parents, fletris sous Ies rides de Tâge, 470 

J'ai de mes jeunes ans d^robe Ies secours ; 

Cest ma premiere faute ; elle a troubl6 mes jours t 

Le ciel m*en a puni ; le ciel inexorable 

M*a conduit dans la pi^ge, et m*a rendu coupable. 

Mdrope. II ne Test point ; j'en crois son ing^nuit^ : 475 
Le mensonge n*a point cette simplicit^. 
Tendons k sa jeunesse une main bienfaîsante ; 
C*est un infortun^ que le ciel me pr^sente ; 
II suffit qu'il soit homme, et qu'il soit malheureux. 
Mon fils peut ^prouver un sort plus rigoureux. 480 

II me rappelle Egisthe, ]6gisthe est de son âge ; 
Peut-âtre, comme lui, de rivage en rivage, 
Inconnu, fugitif, et partout rebut^, 
II soufFre le m^pris qui suit la pauvretd 
L*opprobre avilit Tâme, et fl^trit le courage. 485 

Pour le sang de nos dieux quel horrible partage ! 
Si du moins. . . . 



sci:NE in. 

M6rope, Egisthe, Eurvcl^s, Ism^nie. 

Ismdnie, Ah ! madame, entendez-vous ces cris ? 

Savez-vous bien. . . . 

Mdrope, Quel trouble alarme tes esprits? 

Isminie. Polyphonte Temporte, et nos peuples volages 
Â son amţ)ition prodiguent leurs suffrages. 490 

II est roi, c'en est fait. 

Egisthe, J*avais cru que Ies dieux 

Auraient placd Mirope au rang de ses aieux. 
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Dieux ! que plus on est grand, plus vos coups sont â 

craindre! 
Errant, abandonn^^ je suiş le jnoins â plaindre. 
Tout homme a ses malheurs. 

{On emmlne J^gisthe.) 

Euryclh (ă Mdrope). Je vous Tavais pr^dit : 495 

Vous avez trop brav^ son ofîre et son credit. 

Mdrope, Je vois toute Thorreur de Tabfme ou nous 
sommes. 
J'ai mal connu Ies dieux, j'ai mal connu Ies hommes. 
J'en attendais justice ; ils la refusent tous. 

Euryclh, Permettez que du moins j^assemble autour de 
vous 500 

Ce peu de nos amis qui, dans un tel orage, 
Pourraient encor sauver Ies d^bris du naufrage, 
Et vous mettre â Tabri des nouveaux attentats 
D'un maître dangereux, et d*un peuple d'ingrats. 



SCi:NE IV. 

M]6rope, Ism^nie. 

Ismdnie. L'jfetat n*est point ingrat ; non, madame : on 
vous aime, 505 

On vous conserve encor Fhonneur du diademe : 
On veut que Polyphonte, en vous donnant la main, 
Semble tenir de vous le pouvoir souverain. 

Mdrope, On ose me donner au tyran qui me brave ; 
On a trahi le fîls, on fait la m^re esclave ! 510 

Istndnie, Le peuple vous rappelle au rang de vos aîeux ; 
Suivez sa voix, madame ; elle est la voix des dieux. 

Mdrope, Inhumaine, tu veux que Mdrope avilie 
Rachete un vain honneur â force d'infamie? 
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SCfeNE V. 

M^ROPE, EURYCLiS, ISMlbNIE. 

Euryclls. Madame, je reviens en tremblant devant 
vous : 515 

Pr^parez ce grand cceor aux plus terrîbles coaps ; 
Rappekz votîe force â ce demier oatiage. 

M/rope. Je n'en ai plus ; Ies maux ont lass^ mon courage : 
Mais n'importe, pariez. 

Euryclh, C'en est fait ; et le sort . . . 

Je ne puîs achever. 

Mdrope. Quoi ! mon fils — 

Euryclh, II est mort. 

II est trop vrai : d^jâ cette horrible nouvelle 520 

Consteme vos amis, et glace tout leur z^le. 

Mdrope, Mon fils est mort! 

Isminie, O dieux! 

Euryclh, D'indignes assassins 

Des pi^ges de la mort ont semd Ies chemins. 
Le crime est consomm^. 

Mdrope. Quoi! ce jour que j'abhorre, 525 

Ce soleil luit poiu* moi ! M^rope vit encore ! 
II n'est plus! Quelles mains ont d^chir^ son flanc? 
Quel monstre a r^pandu le reste de mon sang? 

Euryclh. H^las ! cet ^tranger, ce sdducteur impie, 
Dont vous mame admiriez Ia vertu poursuivie, 530 

Poiu' qui tant de piti^ naissait dans votre sein, 
Lui que vous prot^giez ! 

MSrope, Ce monstre est I'assassin? 

Euryclh, Oui, madame : on en a des preuves trop 
certaines ; 
On vient de d^couvrir, de mettre dans Ies chaînes, 
Deux de ses compagnons, qui, cach^s parmi nous, 535 
Cherchaient encor Narbas ^chapp^ de leiu"s coups. 
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Celui qui sur £gisthe a mis ses mains hardies 
A pris de votre fils Ies d^pouilles chdries, 
L'armure que Narbas emporta de ces lieux : 

{On apporte cette armure dans le fond du th^âtre.) 
Le traître avait jet^ ces gages prdcieux, 540 

Pour n'âtre point connu par ces marques sanglantes. 

Mirope* Ah ? que me dites-vous ? Mes mains, ces mains 
tremblantes, 
En arm^rent Cresphonte, alors que de mes bras 
Pour la premiere fois ii courut aux combats. 
O d^pouille trop ch^re, en quelles mains livr^! 545 

Quoi! ce monstre avait pris cette armure sacr^? 

Euryclh, Celle qu*]fegisthe mame apportait en ces lieux. 

Mdrope. Et, teinte de son sang, on la montre â mes 
yeux! 
Ce vieillard qu'on a vu dans le temple d'Alcide. . . . 

Euryclh, C'^tait Narbas ; c'^tait son d^plorable guide ; 
Polyphonte Tavoue. 551 

Mdrope, Affreuse vdrit^! 

H^las ! de Fassassin le bras ensanglantd, 
Pour d^rober aux yeux son crime et son parjure, 
Donne â mon fils sanglant Ies flots pour s^pulture! 
Je vois tout. O mon fils! quel horrible destin! 555 

Euryclh, Voulez-vous tout savoir de ce lâche assassin ? 

SCENE VI. 

M]6rOPE, EURYCLi:S, ISM^NIE, ^^ROX. 

Gardes de Polyphonte. 

Ârox, Madame, par ma voix, permettez que mon maître, 
Trop d^daignd de vous, trop mdconnu peut-âtre, 
Dans ces cruels moments vous ofîre son secours. 
II a su que d*£gisthe on a tranch^ Ies jours ; 560 

Et cette part qu*il prend aux malheurs de la reine. . . . 

Mdrope, II y prend part, ]6rox, et je le crois sans peine 
II en jouit du moins ; et Ies destins Tont mis 
Au tr6ne de Cresphonte, au tr6rve d*^ is^syft. ^^, 
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jtrox, II vous oflfre ce trâne ; agr^z qu'il partage 565 
De ce fils, qui n*est plus, le sanglant hdritage; 
Et que, dans vos malheurs, ii mette â vos genoux 
Un front que la couronne a fait digne de vous. 
Mais ii faut dans mes mains remettre le coupable ; 
Le droit de le punir est un droit respectable ; 570 

Cest le devoir des rois : le glaive de Thdmis^ 
Ce grand soutien du trâne, â lui seul est commis : 
A vous, comme â son peuple, ii vient rendre justice. 
Le sang des assassins est le vrai sacrifice 
Qui doit de votre hymen ensanglanter Tautel. 575 

Mdrope, Non ; je veux que ma main porte le coup mortel. 
Si Polyphonte est roi, je veux que sa puissance 
Laisse â mon d^sespoir le soin de ma vengeance. 
Qu'il r^gne, qu*il poss^de et mes biens et mon rang ; 
Tout rhonneur que je veux, c'est de venger mon sang. 580 
Ma main est â ce prix ; allez qu'il s'y prepare : 
Je la retirerai du sein de ce barbare, 
Poiu" la porter fumante aux autels de nos dieux. 

J^rox, Le roi, n*en doutez point, va remplir tous vos 
voeux. 
Croyez qu*â vos regrets son coeur sera sensible. 585 



sc£ne vil 

M6ROPE, EURYCLi:S, ISM^NIE. 

Mirope, Non, ne m'en croyez point ; non, cet hymen 
horrible, 
Cet hymen que je crains ne s'accomplira pas. 
Au sein du meurtrier j'enfoncerai mon bras ; 
Mais ce bras â l'instant m'arrachera la vie. 

Euryclh. Madame, au nom des dieux. . , . 

Mdrope, Ils m'ont trop poursuivie. 590 

Irai-je â leurs autels, objet de leur courroux, 
Quanâ 'ils m*6tent un fils, demander un ^poux, 
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Joindre un sceptre ^tranger au sceptre de mes p^res, 
£t Ies flambeaux d'hymen aux âambeaux fun^raires? 
Moi, vivre ! moi, lever mes regards dperdus 595 

Vers ce ciel outrag^ que mon fils ne voit plus ! 
Sous un maître odieux devorant ma tristesse, 
Attendre dans Ies pleurs une affreuse vieillesse ! 
Quand on a tout perdu, quand on n'a plus d'espoir, 
La vie est un opprobre, et la mort un devoir. 600 



ACTE TROISfiME. 

SCENE PREMIERE. 

Narbas. 

o douleur ! 6 regrets ! 6 vieillesse pesante 1 

Je n*ai pu retenir cette fougue imprudente, 

Cette ardeur d*un heros, ce courage emport^, 

S'indignant dans mes bras de son obscurit^. 

Je Tai perdu ! la mort me Ta ravi peut-âtre. 605 

De quel front aborder la m^re de mon maître? 

Quels maux sont en ces lieux accumul^s sur moi ! 

Je reviens sans ifegisthe ; et Polyphonte est roi ! 

Cet heureux artisan de fraudes et de crimes, 

Cet assassin farouche, entour^ de victimes, 610 

Qui, nous persdcutant de climats en climats, 

Sema partout la mort, attachd â nos pas, 

II r^gne ; ii aflfermit le tr6ne qu*il profane ; 

II y jouit en paix du ciel qui le condamne. 

Dieux! cachez mon retour â ses yeux p^n^trants ; 615 

Dieux ! d^robez jfegisthe au fer de ses tyrans : 

Guidez-moi vers sa m^re, et qu'â ses pieds je meure! 

Je vois, je reconnais cette triste demeure 

Ou le meilleur des rois a regu le trăpaş. 

Ou son fils tout sanglant fut sauvd dans mes bras. 620 

H^las ! apr^s quinze ans d*exil et de mis^re, 

Je viens coâter encor des larmes â sa m^re. 
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Â qui me d^clarer? Je cherche dans ces lieux 
Quelque ami dont la main me conduise â ses yeux ; 
Aucun ne se prdsente â ma dabile vue. 625 

Je vois pr^s d*une tombe une foule ^perdue. 
J'entends des cris plaintifs. H^las! dans ce palais 
Un dieu pers^cuteur habite pour jamais. 

sc4:ne II. 

Narbas, Ism^nie. 

(Dans le fond du thiâtre oii Von ddcouvre le tombeau de 

Cresphonte,) 

IsmSnie. Quel est cet inconnu dont la vue indiscrete 
Ose troubler la reine, et percer sa retrăite ? 630 

Est-ce de nos tyrans quelque ministre afîreux, 
Dont Tceil vient ^pier Ies pleurs des malheureux? 

Narbas. Oh ! qui que vous soyez, excusez mon audace : 
Cest un infortun^ qui demande une grâce. 
II peut servir M6rope ; ii voudrait lui parler, 635 

Ismdnie, Ah ! quel temps prenez-vous pour oser la troubler? 
Respectez la douleur d*une m^re ^perdue ; 
Malheureux ^tranger, n'offensez point sa vue ; 
]feloignez-vous. 

Narbas, H^las ! au nom des dieux vengeurs, 
Accordez cette grâce â mon âge, â mes pleurs. 640 

Je ne suiş point, madame, ^tranger dans Mess^ne. 
Croyez, si vous servez, si vous aimez la reine, 
Que mon coeur, â son sort attachd comme vous, 
De sa longue infortune a senti tous Ies coups. 
Quelle est donc cette tombe, en ces lieux âev^, 645 

Que j'ai vu de vos pleurs en ce moment lavde? 

Isminie, Cest la tombe d'un roi des dieux abandonul, 
D'un hdros, d*un ^oux, d*un p^re infortun^. 
De Cresphonte. 

Narbas (allant vers le tombeau), 

O mon maître ! 6 cendres que j*adore ! 
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Isminie, L*dpouse de Cresphonte est plus â plaindre en- 
core. 650 

Narbas. Quels coups auraient combin ses malheurs 

inouîs ? 
Ismdnie, Le coup le plus terrible ; on a tud son fils. 

Narbas, Son fils ]fegisthe, 6 dieux ! le malheureux 

]6gisthe ! 
IsnUnie, Nul mortel en ces lieux n'ignore un sort si 

triste. 

Narbas, Son fils ne serait plus ? 

IsmSnie, Un barbare assassin 655 

Aux portes de Mess^ne a d^chir^ son sein. 

Narbas, O desespoir ! 6 mort que ma crainte a pr^dite ! 
II est assassin^? Mdrope en est instruite? 
Ne vous trompez-vous pas ? 

Ismdnie, Des signes trop certains 

Ont ^claird nos yeux sur ses afîreux destins. 660 

Cest vous en dire assez : sa perte est assur^e. 

Narbas, Quel fruit de tant de soins! 

IsmSnie, Au desespoir livr^e, 

M^rope va mourir ; son courage eşt vaincu : 
Pour son fils seulement M^rope avait v^cu : 
Des noeuds qui Tarrâtaient sa vie est d^gag^e. 665 

Mais avânt de mourir elle sera vengee ; 
Le sang (J^j^ssassin par sa main doit couler ; 
Au tombeau de Cresphonte elle va l'immoler. 
Le roi, qui Ta permis, cherche â flattl|k.sa peine ; 
Un des siens en ces lieux doit aux pieds de la reine 670 
Amener â l'instant ce lâche meurtrier, 
Qu'au sang d'un fils si cher on va sacrifier. 
Mdrope cependant, dans sa douleur profonde, 
Veut de ce lieu funeste dcarter tout le monde. 

Narbas {s'en allant), H^las! s'il est ainsi, pourquoi me 
d^couvrir? 675 

Au pied de ce tombeau je n*ai plus qu*^ mourir. 
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scî:ne iii. 

IsmSnîe, Ce vieillard est, sans doutc, un citoyen fidele. 
II pleure ; ii ne craint point de marquer un vrai z^le : 
II pleure ; et tout le reste, esclave des tyrans, 
Ddtoume loin de nous des yeux indiflKrents. 680 

Quel si grand int^r^t prend-il â nos alarmes? 
La tranquille pitid fait verser moins de larmes. 
II montrait pour figisthe un coeur trop paternei ! 
H^las ! courons â lui. . . . Mais quel objet cruel ! 
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M^ROPE, ISM^NIE, EURYCLks, ^GISTHE (enchcâfld) ; 

Gardes, Sacrificateurs. 

Mdrope, Qu'on am^ne â mes yeux cette horrible victime. 
Inventons des tourments qui soîent ^gaux au crime ; 686 
Ils ne pourront jamais ^galer ma douleur. 

igisthe, On m'a vendu bien cher un instant de faveur ; 
Secourez-moi, grands dieux â l'innocent propices ! 

Euryclh, Avânt que d'expirer, qu*il nomme ses com- 
plices. 690 

MSrope {avanqant). Oui, sans doute, ii le faut. Monstre, 
qui t'a port^ 
A ce comble du crime, â tant de cruaut^? 
Que t*ai-je fait ? 

ilgisthe, Les dieux, qui vengent le parjure, 

Sont t^moins si ma bouche a connu l'imposture. 
J'avais dit â vos pieds la simple v^rit^ ; 695 

J'avais d^jâ fldchi votre coeur irrit^ ; 
Vous dtendiez sur moi votre main protectrice : 
Qui peut avoir sit6t lass^ votre justice? 
Et quel est donc ce sang qu'a vers6 mon erreur? 
Quel nouvel int^rât vous parle en sa faveur ? 700 

MJroJ>e, Quel int^r^t? barbare! 
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Egisthe. Hâas! sur son visage 

J'entrevois de la mort la douleureuse image : 
Que j*en suiş attendri ! j'aurais voulu cent fois 
Racheter de mon sang T^tat ou je la vois. 

Mirope. \jt cruel ! â quel point on Tinstruisit â feindre ! 
II m'arrache la vie, et semble encor me plaindre ! 706 

(Elle sejette dans Ies bras d'Ism/nie,) 

Euryclls. Madame, vengez-vous, et vengez â la fois 
Les lois, et la nature, et le sang de nos rois. 

Âgisthe, A la cour de ces rois telle est donc la justice ! 
On m'accueîlle, on me flatte ; on r^sout mon supplice ! 710 
Quel destin m'arrachait â mes tristes for^ts? 
Vieillard infortun^, quels seront vos regrets? 
M^re trop malheureuse, et dont la voix si ch^re 
M'avait prddit. . . . 

Mirope. Barbare ! îl te reste une m^re ! 

Je serais m^re encor sans toi, sans ta fureur. 715 

Tu m'as ravi mon fils! 

Egisthe, Si tel est mon malheur, 

S'il ^tait votre fils, je suiş trop condamnable. 
Mon coeur est innocent, mais ma main est coupable. 
Que je suiş malheureux! Le ciel sait qu'aujourd'hui 
J'aurais donnd ma vie et pour vous et pour lui. 720 

Mdrope. Quoi, traître ! quand ta main lui ravit cette 
armure. . . . 

igisthe. Elle est â moi. 

MSrope, Conmient ? que dis-tu ? 

igisthe, Je vous jure 

Par vous, par ce cher fils, par vos divins aîeux, * 
Que mon p^re en mes mains mit ce don pr^cieux. 

Mdrope, Qui, ton p^re ? En £lide ? En quel trouble 
ii me jette ! 725 

Son nom? parle, r^ponds. 

6,gisthe, Son nom est Polycl^te : 

Je vous Tai ddjâ dit. 

G 2 
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Mdrope, Tu m'arraches le coeur. 

Quelle indigne piti^ suspendait ma fureur ! 
C'en est trop ; secondez la rage qui me guide. 
Qu'on traîne â ce tombeau ce monstre, ce perfide. 730 

(Levant le poignard») 
Mânes de mon cher fîls ! mes bras ensanglant^s. . . 

Narbas {paraissant avec prdcipitation)» 
Qu'allez-vous faire, 6 dieux? 

Mdrope, Qui m'appelle? 

Narbas, Arrâtez ! 

H^las ! ii est perdu si je nomme sa m^re, 
S'il est connu. 

Mdrope. Meurs, traître! 

Narbas, Arrâtez ! 

igisthe (toumant Ies yeux vers Narbas), 

O mon p^re ! 
MSrope, Son p^re! 

igisthe (ă Narbas), Hdas ! que vois-je ? ou portez-vous 
vos pas? 735 

Venez-vous âtre ici t^moin de mon trăpaş ? 

Narbas, Ah ! madame, empâchez qu*on ach^ve le crime. 
Eurycl^s, ^coutez, ^cartez la victime : 
Que je vous parle. 

Euryclh {emmlne jtgisthe^ et ferme le fond du tkdâtre), 

O ciel ! 
Mdrope i/avanqant). Vous me faites trembler : 
J'allais venger mon fils. 

Narbas {se jetant â genoux), Vous alliez Timmoler. 740 
Egisthe. •. . 

Mdrope {laissant tomber le poignard). 
Eh bien! Egisthe? 

Narbas» O reine infortunde ! 

Celui dont votre main tranchait la destinde, 
Cest Egisthe. . . 
M^r^J^s. II vivrait ! 
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Narhas. Cest lui, c'est votre fils, 

Mdrope {fombant dans Ies bras d^Isminie), 
Je me meurs! 

IsnUnie, Dieux puissants ! 

Narbas (ă Ismdnie), Rappelez ses esprits. 

H^las ! ce juste exc^s de joie et de tendresse, 745 

Ce trouble si soudain, ce remords qui la presse, 
Vont consumer ses jours us^s par la douleur. 

Mdrope (revenant â elle). 
Ah ! Narbas, est-ce vous ? est-ce un songe trompeur ? 
Quoi ! c'est vous ! c'est mon fils î Qu'il - vienne, qu'il 
paraisse. 

Narbas, Redoutez, renfermez cette juste tendresse. 750 

(ă IsmSnie,) 
Vous, cachez â jamais ce secret important : 
Le salut de la reine et d'lfegisthe en ddpend. 

Mdrope, Ah ! quel nouveau danger empoisonne ma joie ! 
Cher Egisthe ! quel dieu d^fend que je te voie ? 
Ne m'est-il donc rendu que pour mieux m'affliger? 755 

Narbas. Ne le connaissant pas, vous alliez Tdgorger ; 
Et, si son arriv^e est ici d^couverte, 
£n le reconnaissant vous assurez sa perte. 
Malgr^ la voix du sang, feignez, dissimulez : 
Le crime est sur le trâne ; on vous poursuit : tremblez ! 760 



SCÎNE V. 

M^ROPE, EURYCLfeS, NARBAS, ISM^NlL 

Euryclh, Ah ! madame, le roi commande qu'on sai- 

sisse. . . 
Mirope, Qui ? 
. Eurycîh, Ce jeune dtranger qu'on destine au supplice. 

Mdrope {avec transport). 
Eh bien ! cet ^tranger, c'est tcvoti ^^^ ^^'sîv. \sssiX\. ^'as>î^. 
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Narbas, on va plonger le couteau dans son flanc ! 
Courons tous. 

Narbas, Demeurez. 

M^rope. C*est mon fils qu*on entraîne ! 765 

Pourquoi ? quelle entreprise ex^crable et soudaine ! 
Pourquoi m'6ter ]fegisthe? 

Euryclh, Avânt de vous venger, 

Polyphonte, dit-il, pretind rinterroger. 
Mdrope» L'interroger ? qui ? lui ? sait-il quelle est sa m^re ? 
Euryclh, Nul ne soupţonne encor ce terrible myst^re. 
Mirope, Courons â Polyphonte ; implorons son appui ! 
Narbas. N'implorez que Ies dieux, et ne craignez que lui. 

Euryclh, Si Ies droits de ce fils au roi font quelque 
ombrage, 
De son salut au moins votre hymen est le gage. 
Prât â s*unir â vous d'un Stemei lien, 775 

Votre fils aux autels va devenir le sien ; 
Et, d(it sa politique en âtrc encor jalouse, 
11 faut qu'il serve jfegisthe, alors qu'il vous ^pousc. 

Narbas, II vous ^pouse ! lui ! Quel coup de foudre, 6 
ciel ! 

Mdrope, Cest mourir trop longtemps dans ce trouble 
cruel. 780 

Je vais. . . 

Narbas, Vous n'irez point, 6 m^re d^plorable ! 
Vous n'accomplirez point cet hymen ex^crable. 

Euryclh, Narbas, elle est foreze â lui donner la main. 
II peut venger Cresphonte. 

Narbas, II en est Passassin. 

Mdrope, Lui ? ce traître ? 

Narbas, Oui, lui-meme ; oui, ses mains 

sanguinaires 
Ont ^gorg6 d*]£gisthe et le p^re et Ies fr^res : 786 

Je l'ai vu sur mon roi, j'ai vu porter Ies coups ; 
Je Tai vu tout couvert du sang de votre ^poux. 
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Mirope, Ah ! dieux ! 

Narbas. J*ai vu le monstre entour^ de victimes ; 
Je Tai vu contre vous accumuler Ies crimes : 790 

II d^guisa sa rage â force de forfaits ; 
Lui-mtoe aux ennemis ii ouvrit ce palais, 
II y porta la flamme ; et parmi le camage, 
Parmi Ies traits, Ies feux, le trouble, le pillage, 
Teint du sang de vos fils, mais des brigands vainqueur, 795 
Assassin de son prince, ii părut son vengeur. 
D'ennemis, de mourants, vous dtiez entour^e ; 
Et moi, pergant â peine une foule dgar^, 
J'emportai votre fils dans mes bras languissants. 
Les dieux orit pris piti^ de ses jours innocents : 800 

Je Pai conduit, seize ans, de retrăite en retrăite ; 
J'aî pris, pour me cacher, le nom de Polycl^te ; 
Et, lorsqu'en arrivant je rarrache â vos coups, 
Polyphonte est son maître et devient votre ^poux ! 804 

MSrope. Ah ! tout mon sang se glace â ce rdcit horrible. 

Euryclh. On vient : c'est Polyphonte. 

Mdrope. O dieux ! est-il possible ? 

(^ Narbas.) 
Va, ddrobe surtout ta vue â. sa fureur. 

Narbas. Hdlas ! si votre fils est clier k votre coeur, 
Avec son assassin dissimulez, madame. 

Euryclh, Renfermons ce secret dans le fond de notre 
âme. 810 

Un seul mot peut le perdre. 

Mdrope (ă Euryclh), Ah ! cours ; et que tes yeux 
Veillent sur ce ddpot si cher, si prdcieux. 

Euryclh. N*en doutez point. 

MJrope. Hdlas ! j'esp^re en ta pru- 

dence : 
C'est mon fils, c'est ton roL Dieux ! ce monstre s'avance ! 
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SefeNE VI. 

M^ROPE, POLYPHONTE, t.ROX, ISM^NIE, SUITE. 

Polyphonte, Le trâne vous attend, et Ies autels sont 
prets ; 815 

L'hymen qui va nous joindre unit nos int^râts. 
Comme roi, comme ^poux, le devoir me commande 
Que je venge le meurtre, et que je vous d^fende. 
Deux complices d^jâ, par mon ordre saisis, 
Vont payer de leur sang le sang de votre fils. 820 

Mais, malgr^ tous mes soins, votre lente vengeance 
A bien mal seconda ma prompte vigilance. 
J'avais â votre bras remis cet assassin ; 
Vous-mâme, disiez-vous, deviez percer son sein. 

MSrope, Pl{it aux dieux que mon bras fât le vengeur 
du crime ! 825 

Polyphonte, Cest le devoir des rois, c'est le soin qui 
m'anime. 

Mdrope, Vous ? 

Polyphonte, Pourquoi donc, madame, avez-vous diffdn^ ? 
Votre amour pour un fils serai t- ii alt^r^? 

Mirope, Puissent ses ennemis p^rir dans Ies supplices! 
Mais si ce meurtrier, seigneur, a des complices ; 830 

Si je pouvais par lui reconnaître le bras, 
Le bras dont mon ^poux a reţu le trăpaş. . . 
Ceux dont la race impie a massacrd le p^re 
Poursuivront â jamais et le fils et la m^re. 
Si Ton pouvait. . . 

Polyphonte. Cest lâ ce que je veux savoir ; 835 

Et d^jâ le coupable est mis en mon'pouvoir. 

Mdrope, II est entre vos mains ? 

Polyphonte, Oui, madame, et j'esp^re 

Percer, en lui parlant, ce tdndbreux mystăre. 

Mdrope, Ah ! barbare ! . . . Â moi seule ii faut qu'il soit 
remis. 
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Rendez-moi. . . Vous savez que vous Tavez promis. 840 

(â pari,) 
O mon sang ! 6 mon fils ! quel sort on vous prepare ! 

{â Polyphonte,) 
Seigneur, ayez pitid. , . 

Polyphonie, Quel transport vous ^gare ? 

II mourra. 

Mârope, Lui ? 

Polyphonie, Sa mort pourra vous consoler. 

Mdrope, Ah ! je veux â Pinstant le voir et lui parler. 

Polyphonie, Ce m^lange inouî d'horreur et de ten- 
dresse, 845 

Ces transports dont votre âme â peine est la maîtresse, 
Ces discours commencds, ce visage interdit, 
Pourraient de quelque ombrage alarmer mon esprit. 
Mais puis-je m'expliquer avec moins de contrainte? 
D'un d^plaisir nouveau votre âme semble atteinte. 850 

Qu'a donc dit ce vieillard que Ton vient d'amener? 
Pourquoi fuit-il mes yeux? que dois-je en soupgonner? 
Quel est-il? 

MSrope, Eh ! seigneur, â peine sur le trâne, 
La crainte, le soupgon, d^jâ vous environne ! 

Polyphonie, Partagez donc ce tr6ne : et, sâr de mon 
bonheur, 85 

Je verrai Ies soupţons exilds de mon cceur. 
L'autel attend d^jâ Mdrope et Polyphonte. 

Mdrope {en pleurani), 
Les dieux vous ont donnd le trâne de Cresphonte ; 
II y manquait sa femme ; et ce comble d'horreur. 
Ce crime dpouvantable. . . 

Ismdnie, Eh ! madame ! 

Mdrope, Ah! seigneur. 860 

Pardonnez. . . Vous voyez une m^re ^perdue. 
Les dieux m'ont tout ravi ; les dieux m'ont confondue. 
Pardonnez. . . De mon fils rendez-moi Tassassin. 
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Polyphonte, Tout son sang, s'il le faut, va couler sous 
ma main. 
Venez, madame. 

Mirope, O dieux! dans rhorreur qui me presse, 865 
Secourez une m^re, et cachez sa faiblesse! 
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scî:ne premiere. 

POLYPHONTE, ^ROX. 

Polyphonte, Â ses emportements, je croirais qu'k la fin 
Elle a de son ^poux reconnu Tassassin ; 
Je croirais que ses yeux ont ^clair^ Tabime 
Oîi dans Timpunite s'^tait cachd mon crime. 870 

Son cceur avec effroi se refuse k mes vceux, 
Mais ce n'est pas son cceur, c'est sa main que je veux : 
Telle est la loi du peuple ; ii le faut satisfaire. 
Cet hymen m'asservit et le fils et la m^re ; ^ 
£t par ce noeud sacr^, qui la met dans mes mains, 875 
Je n'en fais qu'une esclave utile k mes desseins. 
Qu'elle dcoute k son gr€ son impuissante haine ; 
Au char de ma fortune ii est temps qu'on Tenchaine. 
Mais vous, au meurtrier vous venez de parler: 
Que pensez-vous de lui ? 

irox. Rien ne peut le troubler : 880 

Simple dans ses discours, mais ferme, invariable, 
La mort ne fl^chit point cette âme imp^n^trable. 
J'en suiş frappd, seigneur, et je n*attendais pas 
Un courage aussi grand dans un rang aussi bas. 
J*avouerai qu'en secret moi-mâme je Tadmire. 885 

Polyphonte. Quel est-il, en un mot ? 

â.rox. Ce que j'ose vous dire, 

C^est qu*il n'est point, sans doute^ un de ces assassins 
£>Ispos^ en secret pour servir vos desseins. 
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Polyphonte. Pouvez-vous en parler avec tant d'assurance? 
Leur conducteur n'est plus. Ma juste d^fiance 890 

A pris soin d*effacer dans son sang dangereux 
De ce secret d'J&tat Ies vestiges honteux : 
Mais ce jeune inconnu me tourmente et m'attriste. 
Me r^pondez-vous bien qu'il m'ait d^fait d'^gisthe? 
Croirai-je que, toujours soigneux de m*ob^ir, 895 

Le sort jusqu*â ce point m*ait voulu prdvenir ? 

Arox, M^rope, dans Ies pleurs mourant ddsespdr^e, 
Est de votre bonheur une preuve assurde ; 
Et tout ce que je vois le confirme en effet. 
Plus fort que tous nos soins^ le hasard a tout fait. 900 

Polyphonte, Le hasard va souvent plus loin que la pru- 
dence ; 
Mais j*ai trop d'ennemis, et trop d'exp^rience, 
Pour laisser le hasard arbitre de mon sort. 
Quel que soit Tdtranger, ii faut hâter sa mort. 
Sa mort sera le prix de cet hymen auguste ; 905 

Elle affermit mon tr6ne : ii suffit, elle est juste. 
Le peuple, sous mes lois pour jamais engage, 
Croira son prince mort, et le croira veng^. 
Mais r^pondez : quel est ce vieillard t^m^raire 
Qu*on ddrobe â ma vue avec tant de mystăre ? 910 

Mdrope allait verser le sang de Tassassin : 
Ce vieillard, dites-voux, a retenu sa main ; 
Que voulait-il? 

Erox, Seigneur, charg^ de sa mis^re, 

De ce jeune dtranger ce vieillard est le p^re : 
II venait implorer la grâce de son fils. 915 

Polyphonte, Sa grâce ? Devant moi je veux qu*il soit 
admis. 
Ce vieillard me trahit, crois-moi, puisqu*il se cache. 
Ce secret m'importune, ii faut que je Tarrache. 
Le meurtrier, surtout, excite mes soupqons. 
Pourquoi, par quel caprice, et par quelles ralsons, 920 
La reine, qui tantât pressait tacaX. ^Cixv ^>aL^^^^^ 
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N'ose-t-elle achever ce juste sacrifice ? 

La pitid paraissait adoucir ses fureurs ; 

Sa joie ^clatait m6me â travers ses douleurs. 

j^rox, Qu'importe sa piti^, sa joie, et sa vengeance ? 
Polyphonte, Tout m'importe, et de tout je suiş en dd- 
fiance. 926 

EUe vient : qu*on m*am^ne ici cet ^tranger. 

SCilNE II. 

POLYPHONTE, ]feROX, ifeciSTRE, EURYCLtiS, M^ROPE, 

ISM^NIE, GARDES. 

Mirope. Remplissez vos serments ; songez â me venger : 
Qu'k mes mains, â moi seule, on laisse la victime. 

Polyphonte, ha. voici devant vous. Votre int^rât m'anime. 
Vengez-vous, baignez-vous au sang du criminel ; 931 

Et sur son corps sanglant je vous m^ne k Tautel. 

Mdrope, Ah ! dieux ! 

J^gisthe (ă Polyphonte), Tu vends mon sang â Thymen 
de la reine ; 
Ma vie est peu de chose, et je mourrai sans peine : 
Mais je suiş malheureux, innocent, toanger ; 935 

Si le ciel fa fait roi, c'est pour me prot^ger. 
J'ai tu^ justement un injuste adversaire. 
M^rope veut ma mort ; je Texcuse, elle est m^re ; 
Je b^nirai ses coups, prâts â tomber sur moi : 
Et je n'accuse ici qu'un tyran tel que toi. 940 

Polyphonte. Malheureux ! oses-tu, dans ta rage inso- 
lente. . . 

Mdrope, Eh ! seigneur, excusez sa jeunesse imprudente : 
!^lev^ loin des cours, et nourri dans Ies bois, 
II ne sait pas encor ce qu'on doit k des rois. 

Polyphonie, Qu*entends-je ? quel discours ! quelle sur- 
prise extreme ! ^ 945 

Vous, Je justifier 1 
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Mirope. Qui ? moî, seigneur ? 

Polyphonte. Vous-m6me. 

De cet ^garement sortirez-vous enfin ? 
De votre fils, madame, est-ce ici Tassassin ? 

Mirope. Mon fils, de tant de rois le deplorable reste, 
Mon fils, envelopp^ dans un pidge funeste, 950 

Sous Ies coups d*un barbare. . . 

Ismdnie. O ciel ! que faites-vous ? 

Polyphonte. Quoi ! vos.regards sur lui se toument sans 

. courroux ? 
Vous tremblez â sa vue, et vos yeux s*attendrîssent ? 
Vous voulez me cacher Ies pleurs qui Ies remplissent? 

Mirope. Je ne Ies cache point, ils paraissent assez ; 955 
La cause en est trop juste, et vous la connaîssez. 

Polyphonte, Pour en tarir la source ii est temps qu*il 
expire. 
Qu'on l'immole, soldats ! 

Mirope (^avanqant). Cruel ! qu'osez-vous dire ? 

Agisthe. Quoi ! de piti^ pour moi tous vos sens sont 
saisis ! 959 

Polyphonte, Qu*il meure ! 
Mdrope. II est. . . 

Polyphonte. Frappez. 

Mirope (se jetant entre Egisthe et Ies soldats^. 

Barbare ! ii est mon fils. 
Agisthe, Moi, votre fils. 

Mirope (en Pembrassant). Tu Fes : et ce ciel que j*atteste, 
Ce ciel qui t'a formd dans un sein si funeste, 
Et qui trop tard, h^las ! a dessild mes yeux, 
Te remet dans mes bras pour nous perdre tous deux. 

Agîsthe. Quel miracle, grands dieux, que je ne puis 
comprendre. 965 

Polyphonte. Une telle imposture a de quoi me surprendre. 
Vous, sa m^re ? qui ? vous, qui demandiei ^^ \S!kS«x\ 
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Âgisthe^ Ah ! si je meurs son fils, je lends grâce k mon 
sort. 

Mirope. Je suiş sa m^re. Hâas ! mon amoor m'a trahie. 
Oui, tu tiens dans tes mains le secret de ma vie, 970 

Tu tiens le fils des dieux enchaîn^ devant toi, 
Lli^ritîer de Cresphonte, et ton maître, et ton roi. 
Tu peux, si tu le veux, m'accuser d'imposture. 
Ce n'est pas aux tyrans â sentir la nature ; 
Ton coeur, nourri de sang, n*en peut ^tre frapp^ 975 

Oui, c'est mon fils, te dis-je, au 'camage dchapp^, 

Polyphonte. Que pr^tendez-vous dire? et sur quelles 
alarmes. . • 

Kgisthe, Va, je me crois son fils ; mes preuves sont 
ses larmes, 
Mes sendments, mon coeur par la gloire animd, 
Mon bras, qui t'eQt puni s'il n'dtait d^sarm^ 980 

Polyphonte, Ta rage auparavant sera seule punie. 
C'est trop. 

Mirope {se jetant â ses genoux), 

Commencez donc par m'arracher la vie ; 
Ayez piti^ des pleurs dont mes yeux sont noy^s. 
Que vous £aut-il de plus ? M^rope est â vos pieds ; 
Mdrope Ies embrasse, et craint votre col^re. 985 

Â cet efFort afîreux jugez si je suiş m^re, 
Jugez de mes tourments : ma ddtestable erreur, 
Ce matin, de mon fils allait percer le coeur. 
Je pleure â vos genoux mon crime involontaire. 
Cruel ! vous qui vouliez lui tenir lieu de p^re, 990 

Qui deviez prot^ger ses jours infortun^s. 
Le voilâ devant vous, et vous Tassassinez ! 
Son p^re est mort, hdias ! par un crime funeste ; 
Sauvez le fils : je puis oublier tout le reste ; • 
Sauvez le sang des dieux et de vos souverains ; 995 

Qu'il vive, et c'est assez. Heureuse en mes mis^res. 
Lui seul ii me rendra mon dpoux et ses fr^res. 
Vous voytz avec moi ses aîeux â genoux, 
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Votre roi dans Ies fers. 

igisthe. O reine ! levez-vous, looo 

Et daignez me prouver que Cresphonte est liion p^re, 
En cessant d*avilir et sa veuve et ma m^re. 
Je sais peu de mes droits quelle est la dignit^ ; 
Mais le ciel m'a fait naître avec trop de fîertd, 
Avec un coeur trop haut pour qu*un tyran Tabaisse. 1005 
De mon premier dtat j*ai brav^ la bassesse, 
Et mes yeux du pr^sent ne sont point dblouis. 
Je me sens n^ des rois, je me sens votre fils. 
Hercule ainsi que moi commenţa sa carri^re, 
II sentit rinfortune en ouvrant la paupiâre ; 10 10 

Et Ies dieux Tont conduit k Pimmortalit^, 
Pour avoir, comme moi, vaincu l'ad verşi t^. 
S'il m'a transmis son sang, j en aurai le courage. 
Mourir digne de vous, voilă. mon hdritage. 
Cessez de le prier, cessez de d^mentir 1015 

Le sang des demi -dieux dont on me fait sortir. 

Polyphonte (ă Mirope), 
Eh bien ! ii faut ici nous expliquer sans feinte. 
Je prends part aux douleurs dont vous ^tes atteinte; 
Son courage me plaît ; je Testime, et je crois 
Qu*il merite en efFet d'^tre du sang des rois. 1020 

Mais une vdrit^ d'une telle importance 
N*est pas de ces secrets qu*on croit sans ^vidence. 
Je le prends sous rtia garde, ii m*est ddjâ remis : 
Et, s'il est n^ de vous, je Padopte pour fils. 

jkgisthe, Vous, m'adopter ? 

Mirope, H^las ! 

Polyphonte, Reglez sa destinde. 

Vous achetiez sa mort avec mon hymdnde. 1026 

La vengeance â ce point a pu vous captiver : 
L'amour fera-t-il moins quand ii faut le sauver? 

Mdrope, Quoi, barbare ! 

Polyphonte, Madame, ii y va de sa vie. 

Votre âme en sa faveur paraît trop attendrle ^^->^^ 
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Pour vouloir exposer â mes justes rigueurs, 
Par d'imprudents refus, Tobjet de tant de pleurs. 

Mirope, Seigneur, que de son sort ii soit du moins le 
maître. 
Daignez. . . 

Polyphonte, Cest votre fils, madame, ou c'est un traître. 
Je dois m'unir â vous pour lui servir d'appui : 1035 

Ou je dois me venger et de vous et de lui. 
C'est â vous d'ordonner sa grâce ou son supplice. 
Vous ^tes, en un mot, sa m^re, ou sa complice. 
Choisissez ; mais sachez qu*au sortir de ces lieux 
Je ne vous en croirai qu'en prdsence des dieux. 1040 

Vous, soldats, qu'on le garde ; et vous, que Pon me suive. 

(i Mdrope.) 
Je vous attends ; voyez si vous voulez qu'il vive ; 
D^terminez d'un mot mon esprit incertain ; 
Confirmez sa naissance en me donnant la main. 
Votre seule r^ponse ou le sauve ou Topprime. 1045 

Voilâ mon fils, madame, ou voilâ ma victime. 
Adieu. 

Mdrope, Ne m'otez pas la douceur de le voir ; 
Rendez-le â mon amour, ă. mon vain ddsespoir. 

Polyphonte, Vous le verrez au temple. 

Agisthe {que Ies soldats emmlnent). 

O reine auguste et ch^re, 
O vous que j'ose â peine encor nommer ma m^re, 1050 
Ne faites rien d*indigne et de vous et de moi! 
Si je suiş votre fils, je sais mourir en roi. 

SCÎINE III. 

M^ROPE. 

Cruels, vous Penlevez ; en vain je vous implore : 
Je ne Tai donc revu que pour le perdre encore? 
Pourquoi m'exaucîez-vous, 6 dieu trop implora ? 1055 

Pourguoi rendre ă mes vceux ce fils tant ddsird? 
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Vous Pavez arrach^ d'une terre toang^re, 

Victime rdserv^ au bourreau de son p^re : 

Ah ! privez-moi de lui ; cachez ses pas errants 

Dans le fond des d^serts, k Tabri des tyrans. 1060 

SCfiNE IV. 

M]6rOPE, NaRBAS, EURYCLfeS. 

Mdrope, Sais-tu Texc^s d*horreur ou je me vois livrde ? 

Narbas, Je sais que de mon roi la perte est assur^e, 
Que d^jâ dans Ies fers i^gisthe est retenu, 
Qu'on observe mes pas. 

Mdrope^ Cest moi qui Tai perdu. 

Narbas, Vous ! 

Mdrope, J*ai tout rdv^ld. Mais, Narbas, jquelle m^re, 

Prâte â perdre son fils, peut le voir, et se taire ? 1066 
J'ai parld, c'en est fait ; et je dois ddsormais 
R^parer ma faiblesse â force de forfaits. 

Narbas, Quels forfaits, dites-vous ? 

SCÎINE V. 

M^ROPE, Narbas, EuRYCLfes, Ismj^nie» 

Ismdnie, Voici ITieure, madame, 

Qu'il vous faut rassembler Ies forces de votre âme. 1070 
Un vain peuple, qui voie apr^s la nouveaut^, 
Attend votre hym^n^ avec avidit^. 
Le tyran r^gle tout ; ii semble qu*il apprâte 
L'appareil du camage, et non pas d*une fete. 
Par Tor de ce tyran le grand pretre inspira iq75 

A fait parler le dieu dans son temple adord. 
Au nom de vos aîeux et du dieu qu*il atteste, 
II vient de ddclarer cette union funeste. 
Polyphonte, dit-il, a reţu vos serments ; 
Mess^ne en est t^moin, Ies dieux en sont gaxasits^ vjJ^'^ 

H 
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Le peuple a r^pondu par des cris d'alldgresse ; 
£t, ne soupgonnant pas le chagrin qui vous presse, 
II c^lâbre â genoux cet hymen plein d*horreur : 
II h6mt le tyran qui vous perce le coeur. 

MSrope, Et mes malheurs encor font la publîque joie ! 

Narbas, Pour sauver votre fils quelle funeste voie ! 1086 

M^rope. Cest un crime effroyable, et ddjâ tu fr^mis. 

Narbas, Mais c*en est un plus grand de perdre votre fils. 

Mârope, Eh bien ! le ddsespoir m'a rendu mon courage. 
Courons tous vers le temple ou m*attend mon outrage ; 1090 
Montrons mon fils au peuple, et plagons-le â leurs yeux, 
Entre Tautel et moi, sous la garde des dieux. 
II est tl€ de leur sang, ils prendront sa ddfense; 
Ils ont assez longtemps trahi son innocence. 
De sbn lâche assassin je peindrai Ies fureurs : 1095 

L'horreur et la vengeance empliront tous Ies coeurs. 
Tyrans, craignez Ies cris et Ies pleurs d'une m^re ! 
On vient ; ah ! je frissonne. Ah ! tout me ddsesp^re. 
On m'appelle, et mon fils est au bord du cercueil ; 
Le tyran peut encor l*y plonger d*un coup d'o^il. 11 00 

(aux sacrtficateurs,) 
Ministres rigoureux du monstre qui m'opprime, 
Vous venez â Tautel entraîner la victime. 
O vengeance ! 6 tendresse ! 6 nature ! 6 devoir ! * 
Qu'allez-vous ordonner d'un cceur au d^sespoir? 
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SCENE PREMIERE. 

]£gisthe, Narbas, EuRYCLi:s. 

Narbas, Le tyran nous retient au palais de la reine, 
Et notre destinde est encore incertaine. iio6 

Je tremble pour vous seul. Ah ! mon prince, ah ! mon fils ! 
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Soufirez qu'un nom si doux m& soit encor permis. 

Ah ! vivez. D'un tyran d^sarmez la col^re, 

Conservez une tâte, h^las ! si ndcessaire, mo 

Si longtemps menac^, et qui m'a tant cotit6 ! 

Euryclh. Songez que, pour vous seul abaissant sa fierţi, 
M^rope de ses pleurs daigne arroser encore 
Les parricides mains d'un tyran qu'elle abhorre. 

Egisihe, D*un long dtonnement â peine revenu, 11 15 
Je crois renaître ici dans un monde inconnu. 
Un nouveau sang m'anime, un nouveau jour m'dclaire. 
Qui ? moi, n^ de Mdrope ! et Cresphonte est mon p^re ! 
Son assassin triomphe ; ii commande, et je sers ! 
Je suiş le sang d'Hercule, et je suiş dans les fers! 1120 

Narbas, Pliit aux dieux qu'avec moi le petit-fils d'Alcide 
Fiit encore inconnu dans les champs de Tfelide ! 

Egisthe. H^ quoi ! tous les malheurs aux humains r^serv^s, 
Faut-il, si jeune encor, les avoir dprouvds ? 
Les ravages, Texil, la mort, l'ignominie, 11 25 

D^s ma premiere aurore ont assi^gd ma vie. 
De d^serts en d^serts, errant, pers^cutd, 
J'ai langui dans Topprobre et dans Tobscurit^. 
Le ciel salt cependant si, parmi tant d*injures, 
J'ai permis â ma voix d'^clater en murmures. 11 30 

Malgr^ Tambition qui ddvorait mon coeur, 
J'embrassai les vertus qu'exigeait mon malheur ; 
Je respectai, j'aimai jusqu'â votre mis^re ; 
Je n'aurais point aux dieux demandd d'autre p^re ; 
Ils m*en donnent un autre, et c'est pour m'outrager. 1135 
Je suiş fils de Cresphonte, et ne puis le venger. 
Je retrouve une m^re, un tyran me Tarrache: 
Un detestable hymen â ce monstre Tattache. 
Je maudis dans vos bras le jour oii je suiş n^ ; 
Je maudis le secours que vous m'avez donnd. 11 40 

Ah ! mon p^re, ah ! pourquoi d*une m^re ^garee 
Reteniez-vous tantât la main d^sespdr^e ? 
Mes malheurs finissaient ; mon sort dtait rempli. 

Narbas, Ah ! vous âtes perdu : le tyran vient ici« 
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SCfeNE II. 

POLYPHONTE, ^GISTHE, NARBAS, EURYCLfeS, GARDES. 

Polyphonte (Narbas et Eurycîh ^ăoignent un peu). 
Retirez-vous ; et toi, dont Taveugle jeunesse 1145 

Inspire une piti^ qu'on doit â la faiblesse, 
Ton roi veut bien encor, pour la demi^re fois, 
Permettre â tes destins de changer â ton choix. 
Le pr^sent, Tavenir, et jusqu'â ta naissance, 
Tout ton âtre, en un mot, est dans ma ddpendance. 11 50 
Je puis au plus haut rang d'un seul mot t'dever, 
Te laisser dans Ies fers, te perdre, ou te sauver. 
jfelevd loin des cours et sans experience, 
Laisse-moi gouvemer ta farouche imprudence. 
Crois-moi, n*affecte point, dans ton sort abattu, 1155 

Cet orgueil dangereux que tu prends pour vertu. 
Si dans un rang obscur le destin t*a fait naître, 
Conforme â ton ^tat, sois humble avec ton maître. 
Si le hasard heureux t^a fait naître d'un roi, 
Rends-toi digne de T^tre en servant pr^s de moi. 1160 
Une reine en ces lieux te donne un grand exemple ; 
Elle a suivi mes lois, et marche vers le temple. 
Suiş ses pas et Ies miens, viens aux pieds de Tautel 
Me jurer â genoux un hommage Stemei. 
Puisque tu crains Ies dieux, atteste leur puissance, 1165 
Prends-les tous â tdmoin de ton ob^issance, 
La porte des grandeurs est ouverte pour toi : 
Un refus te perdra. Choisis, et rdponds-moi. 

jkgisihe. Tu me vois d^sarmd, comment puis-je r^pondre ? 
Tes discours, je Tavoue, ont de quoi me confondre. 1170 
Mais rends-moi seulement ce glaive que tu crains, 
Ce fer que ta prudence dcarte de mes mains : 
Je r^pondrai pour lors, et tu pourras connaître 
Qui de nous deux, perfide, est Fesclave ou le maître ; 
Si c*est â Polyphonte â rdgler nos destins, 1175 

£t si le fils des rois punit Ies assassins. 
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Polyphonte, Faible et fier ennemi, ma bont^ t'encourage : 
Tu me crois assez grand pour oublier Toutrage, 
Pour ne m'avilir pas jusqu'â punir en toi 
Un esclave inconnu qui s'attaque â son roi. ii8o 

Eh bien ! cette bont^, qui s'indigne et se lasse, 
Te donne un seul moment pour obtenir la grâce. 
Je t*attends aux autels, et tu peux y venir : 
Viens recevoir la mort, ou jurer d'ob^ir. 
Gardes, aupr^s de moi vous pourrez Tintroduire ; 1185 
Qu*aucun autre ne sorte, et n'ose le conduire. 
Vous, Narbas, Eurycl^s, je le laisse en vos mains. 
Tremblez ! vous r^pondrez de ses caprices vains. 
Je connais votre haine, et j*en sais Timpuissance ; 
Mais je me fie au moins â votre exp^rience. 11 90 

Qu*il soit n^ de Mdrope, ou qu'il soit votre fils, 
D*un conseil imprudent sa mort sera le prix. 

SCilNE III. 

]feGisTHE, Narbas, Eurvcl^s. 

Egisihe. Ah ! je n*en recevrai que du sang qui m'anîme. 
Hercule, instruis mon bras â me venger du crime; 
ifeclaire mon esprit, du sein des immortels! 1195 

Polyphonte m*appelle aux pieds de tes autels, 
Et j*y cours. 

Narbas, Ah! mon prince, ^tes-vous las de vîvre? 

Euryclh, Dans ce p^ril du moins si nous pouvions vous 
suivre ! 
Mais laissez-nous le temps d*^veiller un parti 
Qui, tout faible qu'il est, n'est point an^anti. 1200 

Soufirez. . . , 

Egisihe, En d'autres temps mon courage tranquille 
Au frein de vos legons serait souple et docile ; 
Je vous croirais tous deux : mais, dans un tel malheur, 
II ne faut consulter que le ciel et son cceur. 
Qui ne peut se r^soudre, aux cons^Vs ^?5a^3cARfK«&\ ^•j.^'s 
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Mais le sang des h^ros ne croit ici personne. 

Le sort en est jetd . . . Ciel ! qu'est-ce que je vois ! 

Merope ! 

SCilNE IV. 

M^ROPE, jSgisthe, Narbas, EuRYCLi:s, Suite. 

Mirope, Le tyran m'ose envoyer vers toi : 
Ne crois pas que je vive apr^s cet hym^nde ; 
Mais cette honte horrible ou je suiş entraîn^, 12 io 

Je Ia subis pour toi, je me fais cet efFort : 
Fais-toi celui de vivre, et commande â ton sort. 
Cher objet des terreurs dont mon âme est atteinte, 
Toi pour qui je connais et la honte et la crainte, 
Fils des rois et des dieux, mon fils, ii faut servir. 12 15 
Pour savoir se venger, ii faut savoir souffrir. 
Je sens que ma faiblesse et t*indigne et t'outrage ; 
Je t'en aime encor plus, et je crains davantage. 
Mon fils. . . . 

Âgisthe, Osez me suivre. 
Mirope, Arr^te. Que fais-tu? 

Dieux ! je me plains â vous de son trop de vertu. 1220 

igisthe, Voyez-vous en ces lieux le tombeau de mon 
p^re? 
Entendez-vous sa voix? ^tes-vous reine et m^re? 
Si vous râtes, venez. 

Mdrope* II semble que le ciel 

T*dl^ve en ce moment au-dessus d'un morteL 
Je respecte mon sang ; je vois le sang d'Alcide! 1225 

Ah ! parle ; remplis-moi de ce dieu qui te guide. 
II te presse, ii f inspire. O mon fils, mon cher fils! 
Ach^ve, et rends la force â mes feibles esprits. 

Egisthe, Auriez-vous des amis dans ce temple funeste? 

Mirope. J*en eus quand j'^tais reine, et le peu qui 
m'en reste 1230 

Sous un joug ^tranger baisse un front abattu ; 
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Le poids de mes malheurs accable leur vertu : 
Polyphonte est ha! ; mais c'est lui qu'on couronne : 
On m'aime, et Ton me fait 

igisihe, Quoi ! tout vous abandonne ! 

Ce monstre est â l'autel? 

M/rope. II m'attend. 

Egisthe. Ses soldats 1235 

A cet autel horrîble accompagnent ses pas? 

Mdrope. Non : la porte est livr^e â leur troupe cruelle : 
II est environni6 de la foule infidele 
Des mâmes courtisans que j'ai vus autrefois 
S'empresser â ma suite, et ramper sous mes lois. 1240 
£t moi, de tous Ies siens â Tautel entour^, 
De ces lieux â toi seul je puis ouvrir Tentr^. 

Âgisthe, Seul, je vous y suivrai ; j*y trouverai des dieux 
Qui punissent le meurtre, et qui sont mes aîeux. 1344 

Mirope. Ils t'ont trahi quinze ans. 

igisthe, Ils m'^prouvaient, sans doute. 

Mdrope, Eh ! quel est ton dessein ? 

Egisthe. Marchons, quoi qu*il en coate. 

Adieu, tristes amis ; vous comiaîtrez du moins 
Que le iils de M^rope a m^rit^ vos soins. 

(ă Narbas^ Pembrassani.) 
Tu ne rougiras point, crois-moi, de ton ouvrage ; 
Au sang qui m'a form^ tu rendras t^moignage. 1250 

t 

SCilNE V. 

Narbas, EURYCLi:S. 

Narbas, Que va-t-il faîre ? H^las ! tous mes soins sont 
trahis ; 
Les habiles tyrans ne sont jamais punis. 
J'esp^rais que du temps la main tardive et siire 
Justifîerait les dieux en vengeant leur injure ; 
Qu'^gisthe reprendrait son erwpvte Msar^fe". ^"^vs 
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Maîs le crime Temporte, et je meurs d^tromp^. 

!^gisthe va se perdre â force de courage : 

II d^sob^ira; la mort est son partage. 1258 

Euryclls, Entendez-vous ces cris dans Ies aîrs âanc^s ? 

Narbas. Cest le signal du crime. 

Euryclh. ifecoutons. 

Narbas, Frdmissez. 

Euryclh, Sans doute qu'au moment d'dpouser Poljrphonte 
La reine en expirant a pr^venu sa honte : 
Tel dtait son dessein dans son mortel ennui. 

Narbas. Ah ! son fîls n'est donc plus ! Elle eât v^u 
pour lui. 

Euryclh, Le bruit croit, ii redouble ; ii vient comme 
un tonnerre 1265 

Qui s'approche en grondant, et qui fond sur la terre. 

Narbas, J*entends de tous câtds Ies cris des combattants, 
Les sons de la trompette, et Ies voix des mourants ; 
Du palais de M^rope on enfonce la porte. 

Euryclh. Ah ! ne voyez-vous pas cette cruelle escorte 1270 
Qui court, qui se dissipe, et qui va loin de nous? 

Narbas. Va-t-elle du tyran servir Taffreux courroux? 

Euryclh. Autant que mes regards au loin peuvent 
s*^tendre, 
On se m61e, on combat. 

Narbas, Quel sang va-t-on rdpandre? 

De Mdrope et du roi le nom remplit les airs. 1275 

Euryclh, Grâces aux immortels, les chemins sont ouverts. 
Allons voir â Tinstant s*il faut mourir ou vivre. 

{H sort,) 

Narbas, Allons. D*un pas ^gal que ne puis-je vous 
suivre ! 
O dieux, rendez la force â ces bras dnervds, 
Pour le sang de mes rois autrefois ^prouv^s ! ia 80 

Que je donne du moins les restes de ma vie. 
Hâtons-nous. 
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SCENE VI 

Narbas, Ism^ie, Peuple. 

Narbas. Quel spectacle ! Est-ce vous, Ismdnie ? 

Sanglante, inanimde, est-ce vous que je vois ? 
IsnUnie. Ah ! laissez-moi rcprendre et la vie et la voix. 
Narbas, Mon fils est-il vivant? Que devient notre 
reine? 1285 

IsnUnie. De mon saisissement je reviens avec peine : 
Par Ies flots de ce peuple entraîn^ en ces lieux. . . . 

Narbas. Que fait ifegisthe? 

Isminie. II est . . . le digne fils des dieux ; 

Egisthe! II a fîapp^ le coup le plus terrible. 
Non, d'Alcide jamais la valeur invincible 1290 

N'a d'un exploit si rare ^tonn^ Ies humains. 

Narbas. O mon fils ! 6 mon roi, qu'ont 61ev^ mes mains ! 

IsnUnie. La victime ^tait prâte, et de fleurs couronnăe; 
L'autel ^tincel^t des fiambeaux d'hym^năe; 
Polyphonte, Toeil fixe, et d'un firont inhumain, 1295 

Pr^sentait â M^rope une odieuse main ; 
Le prâtre prononţait Ies paroles sacr^s ; 
Et la reine, au milieu des femmes ^plor^, 
S'avangant tristement, tremblante entre mes bras, 
Au lieu de Thym^nde invoquait le trăpaş : 1300 

Le peuple observait tout dans un. profond silence. 
Dans Tenceinte sacrde en ce moment s'avance 
Un jeune honmie, un h^ros, semblable aux inmiortels : 
II court ; c'^tait Egisthe ; ii s'^lance aux autels ; 
II monte, ii y saisit d'une main assur^ 1305 

Pourles f&tes des dieux la hache pr^par^. 
Les ^clairs sont moîns prompts ; je Tai vu de mes yeux, 
Je Tai vu qui frappait ce monstre audacieux. 
* Meurs, tyran, disait-il ; dieux, prenez vos victimes.' 
Erox, qui de son maître a servi tous les crimes, 13 10 

Erox, qui dans son sang voit ce monstre nager, 
L^ve une main hardie, et ^ens^ \& n^xv^\« 
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£gisthe se retoume, enflainmd de furie; 

A cât^ de son maître ii le jette sans vie. 

Le tyran se releve: ii blesse le h^ros ; 13 15 

De leur sang confondu j'ai vu couler ies flots. 

D^jâ la garde accourt avec des cris de rage. 

Sa m^re. ... Ah ! que Pamour inspire de courage ! 

Quel transport animait ses efforts et ses pas ! 

Sa m^re . . . Elle s'dance au milieu des soldats. ij3o 

' Cest mon fîls ! arr^tez ! cesşez, troupe inhumaîne ! 

C*est. mon fîls, d^chirez sa m^re et votre reine, 

Ce sein qui Pa nourri, ces flancs qui Pont portd!* 

A ces cris douloureux le peuple est agit^ ; 

Une foule d'amis, que son danger excite, 1325 

Entre elle et ces soldats voie et se precipite. 

Vous eussiez vu soudain Ies autels renvers^s ; 

Dans Ies ruisseaux de sang. leurs d^bris dispersa ; 

Les enfants dcras^s dans Ies bras de leurs m^res ; 

Les fr^res mdconnus immoMs par leurs fr^res ; 1330 

Soldats, pr6tres, amis Pun sur Pautre expirants: 

On marche, on est port^ sur les corps des mourants, 

On veut fuir, on revient ; et la foule press^e 

D'un bout du temple â Pautre est vingt fois repouss^. 

De ces fiots confondus le flux imp^tueux 1333 

Roule, et d^robe !^gisthe et la reine ă. mes yeux. 

Parmi les combattants je voie ensanglantde ; 

J*interroge â grands cris la foule ^pouvant^e. 

Tout ce qu'on me rdpond redouble mon horreur. 

On s*^crie: *I1 est mort, ii tombe, ii est vainqueur!* 1340 

Je cours, je me consume, et le peuple m'entraîne, 

Me jette en ce palais, ^plor^, incertaine, 

Au milieu des mourants, des morts, et des d^ris. 

Venez, suivez mes pas, joignez-vous â mes cris : 

Venez. J*ignore encor si la reine est sauv^, 1345 

Si de son digne fils la vie est conserv^e, 

Si le tyran n'est plus. Le trouble, la terreur, 

Tout ce d^sordre horrible est encor dans mon cceur. 

Mirl^as, Arbitne des humains, divine Providencc, 
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Ach^ve ton ouvrage, et soutiens rinnocence ; 1350 

Â nos malheurs pass^s mesure tes bienfaits; 
O ciel ! conserve J^gisthe, et que je meure en paix ! 
Ah! parmi ces soldats ne vois-je point la reine? 



SCilNE VIL 

M]feROPE, ISMI&NIE, NARBAS, PEUPLE, SOLDATS. 

(On voit dans le fond du Mâtre le corps de Polyphonte^ 
couvert d^une robe sanglanie.) 

Mdrope, Guerriers, pr^tres, amis, citoyens de Mesş^ne, 
Au nom des dieux vengeurs, peuples, ^coutez-moi. 1355 
Je vous le jure encore, i^gisthe est vetre roi : 
II a puni le crime, ii a veng^ son p^re. 
Celui que vous voyez traîn^ sur la poussi^re, 
Cest un monstre ennemi des dieux et des humains: 
Dans le sein de Cresphonte ii enfonga ses mains. 1360 
Cresphonte, mon ^poux, mon appui, votre maître, 
Mes deux fils, sont tombds sous Ies coups de ce trautre. 
II opprimait Mess^ne, ii usurpait mon rang; 
II m'of&ait une main fumante de mon sang. 
{En courant vers igisthe^ qui arrive la hache â la main.) 
Celui que vous voyez, vainqueur de Polyphonte, 1365 

C*est le fils de vos rois, c*est le sang de Cresphonte ; 
Cest le mien, c'est le seul qui reste â ma douleur. 
Quels t^moins voulez-vous plus certains que mon cceur? 
Regardez ce vieillard ; c'est lui dont la prudence 
Aux mains de Polyphonte arrache son enfanoe. 1370 

Les dieux ont fait le reste. 

Narbas, Oui, j'atteste ces dieux 

Que c*est lâ votre roi qui combattait pour eux. 

Egisthe, Amis, pouvez-vous bien m^connaître une m^re? 
Un fils qu*elle d^fend? un fils qui venge un pfere? 
Un roi vengeur du crime? 

Mirope. Et si vous exv. dsi>aX3KL^ "vw'S 
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Reconoaîssez mon fils amc coaps qoH a pixtâs, 

A votre dâmance, â soo âme intnqiide. 

Eh ! quel aotie jaaaaâs q^tm desccndaiit d'Aksde, 

Noarri dans la mîs^ie, â peiiie en son ptJntfgnps, 

£(it fm venger Mess^ne et ponir Ies tyrans? 1380 

II soutiendra son people, ii vengeia la terre. 

^coutez : le ciel paiie ; entendez son tonnene. 

Sa voix qui se d6dare et se joint â mes cris. 

Sa voix rend tămoignage, et dit qall est mon fils. 



SCtNE VIIL 

M^ROPE, l^GISTHEy ISM^NIE, NARBAS, £URYCI±Sy 

Peuple. 

Euryclh. Ah ! montrez-vous, madame, â la viile calm^ : 
Du retour de son roi la nouvelle sem^ 1386 

Volant de bouche en bouche, a chang^ Ies esprits. 
Nos amis ont parl^, Ies coeurs sont attendris: 
Le peuple impatient verse des pleurs de joie : 
II adore le roi que le ciel lui renvoie ; 1390 

II b^nit votre fib, ii b^nit votre amour; 
II consacre â jamais ce redoub table jour. 
Chacun veut contempler son auguste visage» 
On veut revoir Narbas: on veut vous rendre hommage. 
Le nom de Polyphonte est partout abhorr^; 1395 

Celui de votre fils, le v6tre est ador^. 
O roi ! venez jouir du prix de la victoire ; 
Ce prix est notre amour; ii vaut mieux que la gloire. 

igisthe. Elle n'est point â moi ; cette gloire est aipi; 
dieux : 
Ainsi que le bonheur, la vertu nous vient d'eux. 1400 

Allons monter au tr6ne, en y plaţant ma m^re ; 
Et vous, mon cher Narbas, soyez toujours mon p^re. 



FIN DE MlâROPE. 



NOTES. 



3?a«e 55, line i. P^re de Toumemine. Ren^ Joseph, bom 1661 at 
Reimes, died 1739. He was for many years editor of the celebrated 
JesvLitJbumai de Trivoux, 

1. 2. P^re Brmnoy. Pierre, bom at Rouen 1688, died 1742. He 
published in 1 730 an important work on the Greek Theatre, afterwards 
revised by Brotier and Raoul Rochette. He was also a schoolmaster. 

!*• 56, 1. 39. amitii patemelle. Toumemine, though not actually a 
maşter at Louis-le-Grand, had resided at the College when Voltaire was 
a pupil, and had taken much interest in him. 

^« 57» !• 5* Francisco Scipione Marquis Maffei was bom at Verona in 
1676, and died in 1755. He served in the Bavarian army for a time, 
then travelled much, and gave himself up to antiquarian and arch%o- 
logical study. His chief work was an important book on his native 
town, Verona /Ilustrata (1731-2). Mirope (17 13) was his ouly original 
literary production of excellence, but his works of erudition were 
numerous, and he founded a criticai joumal, the Giomale dei Literaţi. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Society. 

1. 32. foumi'y an idiomatic use oî foumir, for which there is no 
single English equivalent. 'Sufhced for* is the nearest, but it is 
weak. 

P. 58, 1. 39. Gabriel Gilbert was bom about 1610, and died about 
1680. He was Christina*s secretary before being appointed her agent in 
France. His plays were pretty numerous, and Racine has been accused 
of having at least read his Hippoly te, 

P. 59, 1. 2. Jean de la Chapelle, a littirateur of little power, was 
bom at Bourges in 1655, and died in 1723. 

1. 15. Fran9ois Joseph de Lagrange-Chancel was bom near P^rigueux 
in 1677, and died in 1758. The Amasis is his best dramatic work> 
but the Philippiques have much more value. He was imprisoned 
for them at the îles Ste. Marguerite, but escaped. 
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1* 35> Camma, acted in 1662 is a tragedy of no small merit. Lord 
Tennyson has made the story English in T/ie Cup, 

P. 60, 1. 13. amours de commande, 'loves to order.* 

1. 35. politique, The sentence is scarcely applicable to Voltaire, what- 
ever sense may be given to the word ' politique.* It is perhaps least 
applicable in the sense which that word here has, and which does not 
correspond to anything which the nonn * politics ' is understood to mean 
in English, though the adjective 'politic' keeps something of it. It 
may be best illustrated by a quotation from Voltaire*s letters, which Littr^ 
fumishes. In writing to Thiriot, he says of Mme. du Chatelet that she 
has so high an idea of friendship, ' que la moindre ombre de politique 
en amiti6 lui semble un crime.* Politique thus means 'private interest,' 
* secondary motives.' 

F. 62, 1. 7. This is rather a large generalisation from the unlucky 
English Meropey which, however, was no doubt one of the worst pla]^ of 
a bad period. 

P. 66, 1. 22, Ne font point. Neither do they usnally speak in 

Alexandrine couplets with rimes difficiles, an objection rather awkward 
for Voltaire's argument. 

Lettre de M. de la Lindelle, See Introdnction. It must be remem- 
bered in reading that this as well as the answer is Voltaire*8 own 
composition. 

P. 70, 1. 8. Barigelf chief constable. It, 'bargello.* 

P. 72. 1. 28. Rigent^ schoolmaster. Sixiime, a very low form, the 
classes in French schools being counted in reverse order to ours. 

P. 73, 1. 2. Ies plus mauvais icrivains, A very characteristically 
Voltairian slap at Clement. 

P. 74. L 13. Castraţi^ male soprano singers. 

Line i. The opening of the play is a curious instance of the defects 
of the conBdante system. Ism^nie addresses an elaborate harangue of 
twenty lines to her mistress, to which that mistress does not so much as 
listen. Originally * images fun^bres * with * t^n^bres' instead of * orages * 
in the next line. It is said to have been altered because it was objected 
that all days are sprung from darkness. 

8. This whole verse occurs in Voltaire's earlier play, Artemire, 

13. libres dans leur choix. A touch of Voltaire's very vague and 
indefinite liberalism. 

20. The defenders of the classical drama see in this cross answar of 
M6rope a masterly touch indicating matemal solicitude. This might be 
admitted if the speech of Ism^ie were less obviqudy intended to sub- 
serve the purpose of an argument. 

S^' G^rusez observes very justly that what M^pe had to do was to 
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prevent tbe empire from slipping ont of her hands, not to receive it in 
them. His excuse that if it had been put thus the * mains * would not 
have been ' angustes,' which would have been contrary to tragic eti- 
quette, is curious and characteristic. 

82. This narrative has been considered an attempt on Voltaire*s part 
to rival the second scene of AthcUie, 

97. La Harpe pronounces * la rage des complots ' to be a * terme 
impropre.* 

ICI. Some read 'sa fid^lit^,* not so well. 

109. There is something of a false antithesis in this line between sujet 
and ancitres. But this is one of the faults of the style. 

118. Brigue is not easily translated into English by any single word. 
* Partisan intrigues ' is nearest, a sense of * jobbery * being inclnded. 

122. Ces regrets , , , du sang is blamed by precisians, while La 
Harpe goes so far as to blame the metaphor of extinguishing and 
relighting altogether. 

1 28. n^a rien de sacri is a little ambiguous. It of course does not 
mean 'has nothing sacred/ but ' respects nothing/ 'sticks at nothing.' 

143. prits de would be in more modem French usually ^ prits â^ but 
the former is thoroughly classical. 

145. There is no authority for a plural form of Messene. But 
the license of dropping or keeping an s is one of the few allowed 
to the French dramatic versifier, and Voltaire seems to have been glad 
to avail himself of it. It is barely possible, for his scholarship was by 
no means irreproachable, that he confused Mycen^ and Messene for the 
moment. 

148. ' Nous [nous] devons ' would be more strictly grammatical. 

175. A famous couplet : one of the mostnoted instances of Voltaire's 
frondeur spirit. The first line wag long a favourite opportunity for a 
cheer by audiences during the Republic and the Empire. After the 
Revolution a curious story is told by Madame de R^musat of its reception 
at Toulouse. The audience hissed the first line to show their loyalty to 
the monarchy, and cheered the second to show their aversion to the 
privileges of the noblesse. In the Roman de la Rose the same thought 
is put more crudely still : * They took the biggest boned, stoutest bodied, 
and tallest of themselves, and made him lord and prince.* 

183. vous in strict granmiar has no very obvious construction unless it 
is in apposition with me in * m*appelle.* ' Un parti vous appelle ! ' 
&c. 

199. Another touch of liberalism. 

218. Another. 

Act /. Scene 4. Lessing has blamed the depărtare of the Queen and 
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her attendant from her own chamber, and the irmaming of âie two 
risiton, as nimatiiTal and imbecomii^. It can ooly be icplied tliat tUs 
is wfaat tbe * Unities ' lead to. 

360, prHendu, * pat fbrwaid,' not * pretendcd.' 

263. A mninisccDce doabtless of tbe phiase in tlie famons ^peedk of 
Camille (CorneiUe, Hanut, v. 1306), ' Ss^ier ses foodements cnoor mal 
assttrăs.' 

273. Lessing objects to this moral sentiment as improbable in tiie 
moath of an mihesitating scoondrd like tfae speaker, and thoe is 
jttstice in the objectioo. 

Act II. Scene i. The act, as first written bj Voltaire, was opened bj 
a dialogne between Ismâiie and Emycles. It was, however, diopped 
before the representation. 

309. r univers, ooe of Voltaire^s faFonrite catch-woids. 

329. The solenm trifling of a certain school of criticism coold not be 
better shown than by La Harpe's comment on this line. It is, he tiiinks, 
inelegant ' Un poids accable pios qu^il n'affiige.* 

383. Grammarians insist that ' retentit ' shonld be ' retentissait,' or 
'a retenti.* 

443. Lessing thinks it a mistake that A^isthos does not teii tbe 
, name he has gone by, and pronounces it absurd that a person who bas 
been introdnced in the drama as Aegisthus shonld say he has never 
heard of Aegisthus. The criticism is altogether more worthy of La 
Harpe than of Lessing, but it loses what little appropriateness it migfat 
otherwise have when it is remembered that M^rope has never asked for 
the name. 

453. Voltaire uses ' avilir ' in a decidedly unusual sense, ' vil * having 
almost always an unfavourable meaning. 

467/ drapeaux has been noticed as an anachronism, but rather hyper- 
critically. It is doubtless, strictly speaking, an anachronism to make 
Aegisthus talk French at all. 

512. ' Vox populi, vox dei.* 

538. The critics object that the evidence connecting this armour 
with the young man whom M^rope had just seen is very obscure and in- 
sufficient. It is' perhaps close enough for the theatre, but it certainly 
would not satisfy a jury. 

561. It is not easy to keep the play on * prendre part' in English. 
' To be interested in * has the necessary double meaning, but this phrase 
is not exactly available in the first line. ' To take an interest ' and 
* to have an interest ' give the two senses exactly. 

570. G^rusez comments on the weakness of this ' respectable.* This 
ohjection ont would tather have expected from an Englishman, for even 
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yet * respectable ' has not reached in France the ironical or depreciatory 
sense which it so often has in English. In Voltaire's time it seems to 
have been nearly as strong as 'venerable.* 

631. affreux^ like univers, a Voltairian catch-word often, as here, 
very ill employed. 

659. See note on 1. 538. Ism^nie evades the difîiculty. 

704. The awkwardness and insufficiency of the phrase 'racheter 
Tetat * has been justly noticed. It is in fact nearly nonsense, for • racheter ' 
cannot mean * alter ' or * remedy.* 

• 731. Lessing violently blameş M6rope for her bloodthirstiness. This 
seems entirely mireasonable, and indeed Lessing is frequently not less un- 
just to Voltaire than Voltaire to Shakespeare. 

740. Taken bodily, with *fils' substituted for'fr^re/ from HiitEUctre 
of Longepierre. 

742. tranchait in the strictest, though not the most common sense of 
the imperfect, * was in the act of cutting.' 

765. This courons tous is one of the catch phrases, constantly 
repeated in the French classical tragedy, which constitnte its greatest 
blemish. 

799. languissants appears to be a singularly ill-chosen word, bnt it is 
part of the stock vocabulary. 

853-4. t^^^^ • • • environne ; a very doubtftil rhyme, reprobated as 
it happens by Voltaire himself in a note on the Ptuelle, 

869. A very odd expression. Eyes may explore an abyss, but can 
hardly be said to illnminate or throw light upon it except in the 
language of gallantry, which is out of character with Polyphonte, and 
especially with this speech. 

908. In the first edition a couplet appears here, which was afterwards 
wisely dropped : 

•Merope aussi Tordonne. Et c'est un vil mortel 
Que j'^crase en passant quand je cours â Tautel.' 

963. dessiller. It should be noted that the proper form of this word, 
and the only one which indicates its derivation and meaning, is ' dedller,* 
which is recognised, but not used. 

1017. Saint-Marc Girardin has pointed out with justice that Aegisthus 
rises to the first place here, and that the transition (so to speak) from 
heroine to hero is very well managed. 

1078. dklarerf * formally announce/ * declare as settled.* 

1091. The elision of le here is blamed, and with reason, as by it an 
important and even anemphatic word disappears. 

1096. * remplir est du style noble, emplir n'en est ^s' «a>i*î» V.*». 
Harpe. 

l 
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II 90. The last 'votre' must be addressed to Narbas only. The 
change is a little awkward. 

1205. se risotulre appears to be rniusnai in the sense of 'make up 
one*s mind * absolntely. 

1258. Originally: 

Ciel 1 ainsi des mechants prot^gez-vons la rage 1 
Gardez un avenir; ce monde est lenr partage. 

1270. The word 'craelle' is another instance of the convenţional 
language of the style. Eurycl^, be it remembered, is a soldier and in 
fuU manhood, yet he uses a word only appropriate in the month of a 
woman or a child. 



THE END. 
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Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols. 2850. royal 4to. cleth, 3/I 3f . 

Aho rtPrinted from the above, with Introductum and Glossary 

by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

(i) The New Testament in English, according to the Ver- 

ston by John Wycliife, about A.D. Z380, and Revised by John Purvey, about 
A. o. 1388. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotht 6s. 

(2) The Book of Job, Fsalms, Proverbe, Eoclesiastes, 

and Solomon's Sonjţ, according to the Version by John Wyclifie. Revised by 
John Purvey. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y, 6d. 

The Holy Bible : an exact reprint, page for page, of the 

Authorixed Version published in the year i6zz. Demy 4to. hal/bound, xL xs. 

Novum Testamentum Graeoe. Edidit Caiolus Uoyd, 

S.T.P.R., necnon Episcopus Oxoniensis. i8mo. cicth, y. 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. eloib, los. 6d, 
Novum Testamentum Graeoe juxta Exemplar Millianum, 

x8mo. cMA, ax. 6<i. 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. cloih, gs. 
The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by the 

Revisers of the Authorised Version :— 

(z) Pica type. Second £dit*on, with Marginal Reftrencts, Demy Svc 
clotht zor. 6tl. 

{ 9 ) Long Primer type. Fcap. 8vo. cMh, 4t, 6d, 

(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, cloth, zjx. 

JDvangelia Sacra Graeoe. fcap. 8vo. limp, îs. 6d. 

Vetus Testamentumi ex Versione Septua^inta Interpretum 

secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas Codicis 
AlexandrinL Ediţie Altera, Tomi III. 1875. z8mo. cApM, z8r. 



The Oxford Bible for Teachers» containing supplementary 

Helps to the STUDY of THB Biblk, inciuding sunuiiaries of the several 
Books, with copious explanatory notes; and Tables iUustrative of Scripture 
History and the characteristics of Bible Lands with a complete Index of 
Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary of Froper Nanies, and a series of 
Maps. Prices in various sizes and bindings from 3^ . to oL y. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the Oxford 

Bible for Teachers, comprising summaries of the several Boolcs with 
copious explanatory Notes and Tables iUustrative of Scripture History and the 
characteristics of Bible Lands; with a complete Index of Subjects. a Con- 
cordance, a Dictionary of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. Pearl x6mo. 
cloth, is. 
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ECCIiESIASTIOAIi HI8TOBT, fto. 
Baedae Historia Eoolesiastioa. Edited, with English 

Notes, by G. H. Moberly, M.A. Crown Sro. clotht zoj. 6tt, 

Ghapters of Early English Churoh History. By William 

Brig^ht, D.D. 8vo. eloth^ laj. 

EusebiuB* Eoolesiastioal History, according to the Text of 

Burton. WithanIntroductionbyWUUamBright.D.D. Crown 8vo.c/MA, ar. 6<if. 

Socrates' Eoolesiastioal History, according to the Text of 

Hussey. With an Introduction by William Brisht, D.D. Crown 8to. cloth, 
îs. 6d, 

ENOIiISH THEOIiOaY. 
Batler*B Analogy» with an Index. 8vo. eloth, $s, 6d, 
Butler's Sermons. 8vo. eloth, $t, 6d, 
Hooker's Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by 

John Keble, M.A. Sufth EdUion^ 3 voia. 1874. 8vo. eloth, z/. xis. 6d, 

Hooker's Works ; the text as arranged by John Keble, M JV.« 

9 voia. 1875. 8to. cMh, izx. 

Fearson's Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected 

by E. Burton, D.D. Sisth Bditton, Z877. 8vo. doth, xos. 6d. 

Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 

a Preface by the late Bishop of London. Crown Sro. cMA, 6f. 6A 

ENOIiISH HI8TOBT. 
A History of England. Prindpally in the Seventeenth 

Century. By Leopold Von Ranke. 6 vols. 8vo. cicikt 3/1 31. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars In Enţ^land. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War« 
burton. 7 toIs. z£(9. meditun 8va clotht al. xos» 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars In England. y voia. 1839. z8ma eMkt xl u. 

Freeman's (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of 

England : its Causes and Results. In Six yolumcs. 8vo. cMh, sA 9r. tiA 

VoL I. and IL together, Third EditioHt 1877. xl. x6s, 

VoL III. Secona Ediiion, 1874. xl. xs, 

VoL rV. Second Edition, Z875. tL zt. 

Voi. V. Z876. xl xs. 

Voi. VI. Index, Z879. zor. 6d, 



Bogers's History of Agriculture and Prices in England, aj>. 

s>S9— '793- V<>ls. I. and II. (1359—1400). 8va doth, aA u. 
VoU. IIL and IV. (1401-1582^. 8vo. cltftA, al, lor. 




1. BNGLISH. 
A First Beadingr Book. By Mărie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edhed by Anne J. Cloufrh. Ext. fcap. 8va stiffcarvtrs^ ^d. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I. For little Children. 

Ext. fcap. 8to. stiffcoverst 6d. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 

Ext. fcap. 8to. stiffeovers^ 6d. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exeroise Book. 

By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Seamd Edition, Ext. fcap. 8to. îs. 6d. 

An English Grammar and Beading Book, for Lower 

Forms in Classical Schools. By the same Author. Fourth Edition, Ext. fcap. 
8vo. cloih, 3X. 6d. 

Typical Selecţiona from the best English Writers, with 

Introductory Notices. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8va cloih, 3/. 6d. each. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. £arle, 

M. A., fonneriy Fellow of Onel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Third EdUion. Ext. fcap. Svo. cioth, js. 6d. 

A Book for Beginners in Anglosaxon. By John Earle, 

M.A. TkirdEdOion. Extra fcap. Svo. cMA, as. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glos- 

sary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 6d. 

An Anglo- Saxon Beader, in Prose and Verse, with Gram- 

matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

First Middle English Primer; with Grammar and Glos- 
sary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cioth, as. 

The Ormulum ; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Hoit, M.A. 9 rols. Extra fcap. Svo. cMh^ ais, 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D. , 
aad W. W. Skeat. M.A. 
Part I. From Old English Homilles to Kin^ Horn (A.D. 1x50 to A.D. 1300). 

Extra fcap. Svo. cioth, 9S. 
Part II. From Robert ot Gioncester to Gower (A.D. zagS to A.D. 1393). Extm 
fcap. Svo. cioih, js. 6d. 

Speoimens of English Ijiteratare,from the * Plonghmans 

Crede* to the 'Shepheardes Calender* (A.D. 2394 to A.O. 1579). With Intro* 
duction. Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M. A. TTtird Edition. 
Ext. fcap. Sto. cloth, js, 6d. 

The Vision of William conceming Fiers the Plowman, 

by WUIiam Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Third 
Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 4S. 6d. 

Chancer. The Frioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 

Monkes Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Ghauoer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Far- 

doneres Tale ; The Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanouns Yeniannes Tale. 
By the same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh^ 4x. td, 

The Tale of Gamelyn. Edited, with Notes and a Glos- 

sarial Index, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiffcarvers^ is. 6d. 

Old English Drama. Marlowe's Tragical History of Doctor 

Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Ff iar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMA, sx. 6d, 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Notes, &c. By O. W. 

Tancock, M.A., Head Maşter of Norwich School. Extra fcap. 8to. cictA, ^s. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

W. Aldis Wrijf ht, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiffcoifers^ ax. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stijfcovers. 

The Tempest, ix. UL KIne Lear, tx. €d. 

As You Like It, zx. 6dL A Midsummer Nig^hf s Dream, zx. 6d!. 

Tiilius Caesar. ax. Coricdanus, ax. 6d. 

Richard the Third, ax. 6d, Menry the Fifth, ax. 
<For other Plays, see p. 7.) 

Milton. Areopagitica. With Introdnction and Notes. By 

J. W. Hales, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth^ 3X. 

Milton. Samson Agonistes. Edited with Introdnction 

and Notes by John Churton Collins. Extra fcap. 8vo. sti/fcoverst îs. 

Bunyan. ' Holy "War. Edited by E. Venables, M.A. In 

the Press. (See also p. 7.) 

Addison. Belections firom Fapers in the Spectator. With 

Notes. By T. Amold. M.A., University College. Extra tcap. 8to. cl^h, 4X. td, 

Burke. Four Iietters on the Froposals for Feace with 
the Regicide Directory of France. Edited, with introduction 

and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M. A. Extra fcap gvo. eloth^ 5X. Se* eUse^agt 7. 
Also tht folUrming in j^aper covert, 

Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 2d. 

Gray. Selected Foems. Edited by Edmund Gosse, Clark 

Lecturar in Enj^lish Literatura at the University of Cambridge. Extra fcap. 
8vo. stîff covers, is. 6d. yttst Published. 

<3^ra.y. Elegy, and Ode on Eton CoUege. arf. 

Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes by E. J. 

Payne, M.A. 4d. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Amold, 4^. 

MUton. With Notes by R, C. Brownc, M.A. 

Lyddas, 34. L' Allegro, 3</. II Penserosoţ, id, 
Comos, 6a. Samson Agonistes, 6d. 

Famell. The Hermit. arf. 

Soott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introdnction and Canto I. 

With Notes by W. Minto. M.A. 6d. 
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A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASS/CS 

Desigrned to meet the wants of Students in English Literature ; by the 
late J. S. Brbwer, M.A., Professor of Engli^ Literature at King's 
College, LondoQ. 

I. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Cantcrbury Tales; The 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, LL..D. 
Fifty-first Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. eloth^ as. 6d. Sec also p. 6. 

a. Bpenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. By G. W. 

Kitchin, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, as. 6d. each. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M. A., Dean of St. Paol's. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMA, as. 

4. Bhakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., and W. Aldis Wright. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. sHffcovtrs. 

I. The Merchant of Venice. tx. II. Ricfaard the Second. ». 6A 
III. Macbeth. is. 6d, (For other Plays, see p. 6.) 

5. Baoon. 

I. Advancement of Leamlns;. Edited by W. Aldls Wrlgfht, M.A. Stcond 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4J. 6d. 
IL The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. Preparing, 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In 

Two Volumes. Fourth EdUion. Ext fcap. 8to. cloth, 6x. 6<i. 
Sold separaUlyt Voi. I. 4^., VoL II. jf. 

7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 

Astraea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; Religie Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity CoUege, 
Cambrid{;e. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth, 3^. 6d. 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Aboundmp, and 

A Relation of his Imprisonment. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and 
Notes, by E. Venabies, M. A. , Precentor of Lincoln. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, $s, 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D.. Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff'covers, xs. 6d. 

II. Satires and Epistles. Second EdUion. Extra fcap. 8vo. sttjfcovers, as. 

10. Johnson. Select Works. Lives of Dryden and Pope, 

and Rasselas. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (Lond.),late Scholar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4^. 6d. 

II. Burke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M.A., Fellow of IJniversity College, Oxford. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two Speeches on America. 

etc. Second Editiott. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4^. 6d. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. Extra fcap, 

8vo. cloth, 5x. See alsop. 6. 

ia. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H. T. Griihth, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembrolce College, Oxford. 

L The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor Pieces. 

A.D. 1779-X783. Ext. fcap, 8vo. cloth, 3*. 
II. Tbe Task, with Ttrocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 

A.D. X784-X79g. Ext. fcap. 8vo. doth, ax. 
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II. IiATlir. 
An Elementary Iiatin Orammar. By Jolin B. Allen, M.A., 

Third Bditicn. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth, as. 6d. 

A First Iiatin Exeroise Book. By the same Anthor. 

Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cMh, as, 6d. 

A Second Latin Ezeroise Book. By the same Author. 

Extra fcap. 8to. cMh, y. 6d. yust Published. 

Budimenta Latina. By the same Author. Nearly ready, 
Sxercises in Latin Frose Composition. By G. G. Ramsay, 

M.A. Exhra fcap. 8vo. 4X. 6d. yust Published. ^ 

Beddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected 
by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8to. clath^ is. 6d. 

Anglioe Beddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, 

for Unseen Translation. By C S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Sra cUth, as. 6d, 

Fassages for Translation into Latin. Selected by 

J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Stxth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. eloth^ as. 6d, 

First Latin Beader. By T. J. Nmms, M.A. Third 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8va cloth, as. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps. &c. By C. E. Moberly. M. A., Assistant Maşter In Ru^by SchooL 
Th€ Gallic fVar. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8va cioth, 4x. 6d. 
The Civil IVetr. Extra fcap.8vo. cloth^ y. 6d. 
The Civil IVar. Book I. Second EdUUnu Extra fcap. 8vo. clUh, a». 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. 

With Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In Three Parts. Third Edition, 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4X. 6d. Bach Part separaUly, in limp c/te*, ts. 6d. 

Cicero. De Senectute and De Amiciţia. With Notes. By W. 

Ueslop, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. as. 

Cicero. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bemard,M.A. Extra fcap.8va cloth, ss. 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes. By 

J. R. Kinţr, M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap.8To. cloth, as. 6d. 

Comelius Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, îl. A. 

Secottd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as, 6d. 

Livy. Seleotions (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 

By H. Lee Warner, M.A. In Three Parts. Ext. fcap. 8vo. eloth, xs. 6d. each. 

Livy. Books V— VII. By A. R. Cluer, B.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 

tions and Notes, etc. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, sx. 6d. 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bemard, M.A. Saxnd Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8to. cloth, 3J. 
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Catnlli Veronensis Iiiber. Itenim recognoTÎt» apparatum 

crilicum prolesromena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. Sro. cMA, i6i. 

Oatullus. A Oommentary on Oatiillus. By Robinson 

Ellis, M.A. Demy Sra cMht t6s. 

Catnlli Veronensis Carmina Beleota, secundam recog- 

nitionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcep. 8to. c/MA, y. 6^* 

Cicero do Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. S. Wilkins. M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens Collesre, Manchester. 
Book I. Demy 8vo. ciotA, 6s, Book II. Demy Syo.clotA, 51. 

Cioero's Fhilippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, 

M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, zor. 6d, 

Cicero. Select Iietters. With Introdnctions, Notes, and 

Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. ciMk, z8x. 

Cicero. Select Iietters (Text). By the same Editor. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth, 41. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By 

W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Secoftd Edition, Hxt fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3X. 6d. 

Iiivy, Book I. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 

of Modem History, Cambridge. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, &r. 

Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 

Wickham, M.A., Head Maşter of Wellington College. 
Voi. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Extra fcap. 8vo. eloth, sr. 6d, 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Com- 

mentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Flautus. Triniunmus. With Introductions and Notes. 

For the use of Higher Forms. By C E. Freeman, M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. c/oth, 3^. 

Salliist. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4S. 6d. 

Fragmenta and Specimens of Early Iiatin. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A. Demy 8to. cloth, i8j. 

Tacitus. TheAnnals. I-VI. With Introduction and Notes. 

By H. Fumeaux, M.A. 8va cloth, i8s. 

Tacitus. The Annals. I-IV. For the use of Schools and 

Junior Students. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. st. yust Published. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papiilon, 

M. A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 

The Text may be had separately, cloth, is. 6d, 

A Manual of Comparative Fhilology, as apph'ed to the 

Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. Papiilon, M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Boman Foets of the Augustan Age. Virgil, By 

WlIliamYoungSelIar, M.A. New Edition. 1883. C»own 8vo. 9T. 

The Boman Poete of the Bepublic. By the same 

Author. Extra fcap. 8va cloth, 14J. 
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III. GBEEK. 
A Greek Frimer. By the Rîght Rev. Charles Wordsworth, 

D.C.L..Bishop of St. Andrews. SeveiUh Bd&ion. Ext. faap. 8vo. c/0/A \s 6d. 

Qreek Verbs, Irregulftr and Defeotiv^e. fiy W. Veitch. 

Fourth BditiOH. Crown 8vo. cloth^ tos. 6d. 

The Elemente of Greek Aooentuation (for Schools). 

By H. W. Chandler, M. A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cioth. ax. 6el 

First Greek Beader. By W. G.Rushbrooke, M.L. Second 

EdiWon. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Seoond Greek Beader. By A. J. M. Bell, M.A. Extra 

fcap. Svo. clotht y. 6d. 

Fourth Greek Beader; being Speoimens of Greek 

DialeOtS. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext. fcap. Svo. cMh, 4*- 6d. 

Fifth Greek Beader. Part I, Selections from Greek Epic 

and Dramatic Poetry. By E. Abbott, M.A. Ext. fca^ 8to. ciotk, as. 6d. 

The Golden Treasuryof Ancient Greek Poetry; with Intro- 

ductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright.M. A. Ext. fcap. Svo. cMh,Bs. 6d. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; with Introductory 

Notices and Notes. By R. S. WrisŢiit, M.A.. and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. 
Ext. fcap. Svo. clotht AS. 6d. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Notes. 

By A. o. Prickard, M.A. Second Edition. Ext fcap. Svo. cloth, 3X. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes. 

By Arthur Sidiewiclc. M.A. Second Edition. Ext fcap. Svo. cUth^ 3x. 

Aeschylus. Choephoroi. With Introduction and Notes. 

By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, y. 

Aristophanea. In Single Plays, edited with English Notes, 

Introductions, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 
The Clouds Second Edition, sa The Achamians, as. The Frogs, ar. 

Cebetis Tabula. With Introduction and Notes by C. S. 

Jerram. M.A. Ext fcap. Svo. cloth. ts. 6d. 

ISuripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth. as. 6d. 

liuripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 

Criticai Appendix. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth. -ns. 

Herodotus. Selections. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Map. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 

Merry, M.A. Tiventy-Seventh Thousand. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, a*. 6d, 

Book II. separately, is. 6d. 
Homer. Odyssey, Bcoks XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By 

the same Editor. Second Edition. Ext fcap. Svo. cloth ju. 

Homer. Iliad. Book I (for Schools). ByD.B.Monro,M.A., 

Provost of Oriei Coli eţfe Oxford. Second Fdition. Ext fcan. Svo. cMA, s^ 

Homer. Iliad. Books l-XII. With an Introduction, a Brief 

Homeric Gramniar, and Notes. Bv D. B. Monro. M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 6s. 

Homer. Iliad. Books VI and XXI. With Introduction 

and Notes. By Herbert Hailstone. M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, ix. 6d. each. 
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Iiuclan. Vera Historia (for Schools). By G. S. Jerram, 

M.A. Second EditioH. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, xs. 6d. 

Plato. Selections froxn the Dialognes [includiDg the whole 

of the Apology and CrU:\ With Introduction aad Notes by J. Purvcs, M.A. 
Hxtra fcap. 8vo. cloth ^ ts. 6d. 

Sophooles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell. M.A., and Evelyn Ahbott. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Oedipus Rex. Philoctetes. New awi Revised Bdition, as. e^A. 
Oedipus Coloneus. Anti^one, is. 9a. each. 
Ajax, Electra. Trachiniae, %r. each. 

Sophooles. Oedipns Rex: Dindorfs Text, wîth Notes by 

the present Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap. dvo. cleih, is. 6d, 

Theooritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston 

(late Snow), M.A. TAird Editton. Ext. fcap. 8to. cMh. 4x. (>d. 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, dnd Map. By J. S. PhtUpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. JerraHi, 
M.A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cU/ih^ %s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Maşter of Bedford School. Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cioth, 3S. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. 

By C. S. Jerram. M. A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cUth. ax. 

Xenophon. Cyropaedia. Books IV, V. With Introduction 

and Notes. By C. Bi^, D.D. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cM/t, as.6d. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations on the 

Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., aad 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Demy 8vo. c/ofk, i2x. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited w;th English 

Notes, Appendices, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Kiddell, 
M. A. Demy 8vo. cMh, j6s. 

A Grammar of the Homerio Dialeot. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. Uemy 8va clotA, los. 6d. 

Bophocles. With English Notes and Introductions. By 

Lewis Campbell, M A. In Two Volumaş. 8vo. each i6s. 
Voi. I. Oedipus Tjrrannus, Oedipus Coloneus Antigone. Second Edition. 
Voi. II. Ajax Electra. rrachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 

Sophooles. The Text ol the Seven Plays. By the same 

Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 4x. 6d: 

A Manual of Greek Historioal Insoiiptions. By E. L. 

HickSb M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, iar. 6d. 

IV. PBENOH. 
An Etymologioal Biotionary of the French Language, with 

a Preface on the Prindples of French Etymologry. By A. Brachet. Translate d 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Braohet's Historioal Grammar of the French Language. 

TransIatedbyG.W. Kitchin, M.A. Fifth Edition. Ext.fcap.8vo.f/<?/A,3j. td. 

A Short History of French Iiitoratnre. By George 

Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. cloth, lox. ftd. 
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Speoimens of Vrenoh Iiiteratnre, from Villon to Hngo. 

Selectcd and anranged by George Saintsbuiy. Crown 8to. cioth^ ^r. 

A Frimer of Frenoh Iiiteratnre. By Geoige Saintsbnry. 

Seccnd Edition, with Index. Extra fcap. 8ro. cloth^ as. 

Comeille's Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by GeoTge Saintsbuiy. Ext fcap. 8vo. cMA, as. 6d. 

Molidre's Les Frâcieuses Bidionles. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Andrew Lan<, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Beaumarchais' Le Bărbier de Sâville. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Austin Dobson. Ext. fcap, 8to. as. 6d. 

Alfred de Musset's On ne badine pas avec PAmonr, and 

Fontasio. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Walter Henies Pollock. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. clolh, as. 

Ii'lăloquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Fran9ai8ea. 

Edited by Paul Blouet. B. A. Vol.I. Sacred Oratory. Bxt.{cap.8vo.cdfith,as.6d, 

French Classics, Edited by Gustavs Masson, B.A, Umu, G€tUic, 
Extra /cap, Bvo. clotk, as. 6d. each. 

Gomeille'8 Cinna, and Moliâre's Les Femmes Sa^antes. 
Baoine'B Andromaque, and Comeille's Xa Mentenr. With 

Louis Racine's Lifb of his Father. 

Molidre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Baoine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of MoUere. 

Begnard'8 Le Joueur, and Braeys and Falaprat^s Le 

Grondenr. 

A Beleotion of Tales by Modem 'Writers. Second Ediiion, 
Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de S6vign6 

and her chi^ Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Giris* Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8to. cloth^ 31. 

LouiB XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 

Extracts firom the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Centnry. With Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor. Extra fc^>. 8to. clotK **, 6di 

V. aiSBMAN. 

German Classics, Edited by C A.. Buchhbim, PkiL Dac., Professor 

in King's Colleget London, 

Goethe*8 Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Third 

Ediiion, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Teii. With a Life of SchîUer; an histo- 

rical and criticai Introduction, Arguments. and a complete Commentary 
and Map. Sixth. Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. clotk, 3X. i>d. 

School Ediiion, With Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Iiessingr's Minna von Bamhelin. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessinţf, Criticai Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Feurth Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, v- ^^ 

Schiller's Historische Skizzen: Egmonts Leben nnd Tod, 

and Belagerung von Antwerpen. Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth. as. 6d, 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Criticai 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, Ext, fcap. 8ro. cloth, y. 
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Lessing's Nathan der Weise. With Introduction, Notes, etc. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. c/oth, ^s. 6d. 

Heine's Frosa, being Selections from his Prose Works. 

Edited with Hnglish Notes, etc. Ext fcap. 8vo. c/otA, 4s. 6d. 

Modem German Beader. A Graduated CoUection of Prose 

Extracts from Modern German Writers : — 
Part I With Hngiish Notes, a Grammatical Appendiz, and a complete Voca* 
bulary. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clotht as. td. 

Lange's German Coursi, 
The Gennans at Home; a Practicai Introduction to 

German Conversation. with an Appendiz containing^ the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. 8ro.cloiA,9S. 6d. 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. ciath, ys. 6d 

A Grammar of the German Iianguage. 8vo. elotâ 35. 6d. 
Gerxnan Composition ; a Theoretical and Practicai Guide 

to the Art of Translatingr English Prose into German. 8vo. c/oth, 4x. 6d. 

Xiessing's Ijaokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, &c. 

By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. ciotAf 4s. 6d. 

Wilhelm Teii. By Schiller. Translated into English Verse 

by Edward Massie, M. A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, sx. 

VI. MATHEMATIC8, fte. 
Figures made Sasy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 

ductory to * The Scholar's Arithmetic.') By Lewis Hensley, MJL» formerly 
Feliow of Trinity College, Cambrid^e. Crown 8to. cMA, 6a. 

Answers to the Sxamples in Figores made Easy. 

By the same Author. Crown 8to. cMA, îs. 

The Scholar's Arithmetic. By the same Author. Croixp 

8to. ciciA. 4s. 6d. 

The Scholar's Algebra. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 

clotA, 4S. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton and John Ball. 

New and enlar^ed Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. timp clotA^ 2X. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 

fessorof Astronomy, Oxford. Crown Svo. clotA^ js.Sd. 

A Treatise on Eleotricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maxwell. M. A.. F.R.S. A New Edition, edited by W.D. Niven, M.A. a vols. 
Demy Svo. ciot A, xl. zix. 6d. 

An Blementary Treatise on Electricity. By James Clerk 

Maxwell, M.A. Edited by William Gamett. M.A. Demy Svo. cUtA, js. 6d. 

A Treatise on Statice. By G. M. Minchin, M.A. T/nrd 

Edition. VoL I. Equilibrium of Coplanar Forces. Demy Svo. ciotA, 9t. yust 
PublisAed. 

ITniplanar Kinematics of Bolids and Fluids. By G. M. 

Minchin, M.A., Crown Svo. clotA, js. 6d. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, R.£. Demy 

8vo. cMAf zaf . 6d, 
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VII. PHTSICAIi SOIENCB. 
A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 

Chambers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, Dcmy8vo.cloth.sSf. 

Ohemistry for Studenta. By A. W. Wiiliamson, Phil. 

Doc, F.R.S., Profiessor of Chemistry, Untversity CoUeg«, London. jt nraa 
EditioH, with Solutions, XS73. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotht 8x. 6tl. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerons Woodcuts and Dia- 

firams. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D.. F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Owens 
Coile]^, Manchester. Fonrth Bdition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, fs. 6d. 

Iiessons on Thermodynamios. By R. £. Baynes, M.A. 

Crovm 8va cioth, js. 6d, 

Forms of Animal Iiife. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S.» 

Linacre Professor of Physlology, Oxford. A New Eddi'en in the Press. 

Exeroises in Practicai Chemistry. Voi. I. Elementary 

Exercises. By A. G Vemon Harcourt. M.A., and H. G. Madan.M.A. Third 
Editiotu Revised by H. G. Madan, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. 

Tables of Q,ualitative Analysis. Arranged by H. G. 

Madan. M.A. Larg^e 4to. stiffcovers, tfi. bd. 

Oeology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames, 

By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., ProfessorofGeoloţy, Oxford. 8to. eloth,il. xs. 

CpystaUography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 

Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford. In the Press, 

VIII. HISTOBT. 
A Constituţional History of England. By W. Stubbs, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Chester. Librury Edition. Three toIs demy 8vo. clotht 
3^ 8x. 

AIso in Three Volumes, Crown 8vo., price xax. each. 

Select Charters and other IllustratioDii of Unglish 

Constituţional History from the Earllest Times to the reign of Edward I. 
By the same Author. Fourth Bdition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8x. 6d, 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest. By £. A. 

Freeman, M. A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Genealogioal Tables illustrative of Modern History. 

By H. B. Gcorge, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Small 4ta 
cioth, tas. 

A History of France, down to the year 179.^. With 

nuxnerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By C. W. Kitchin. D.D., Dean of 
Wiacliester. In 3 vols Crown 8vo. cloth, price lor. 6d. each. 

Selections from the Despatohes, Treaties, and other 

Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., diurii^ his Government of India. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. Svo. cloth, xl. 4x. 

Selecţiona Arom the Wellington Despatches. By the 

same Editor. Svo. cMh, a^s, 

A History of the United States of America. By £. J. 

Payne, M. A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. In the Press, 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 

M.A., Camd^ Professor of Ancient Histoiy, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cMh, X4s. 
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A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, MJV.., Regius 

Professor of Modem History, Oxford. 

Italy and her Invaders. a.d. 376-476. By T. Hodgkin, 

Fellowof UniversityCoUege, London. lUnstrated -with Plates and M^ps. avols. 
dcmv ftvo cloth, rL X9S. 

' Voi. III- The Ostrogothic Invasion. In the Press. 
Voi* IV* The Imperial Restoration* In the Press. 

IX. IiA'W. 
The Elemeiits of Jurisprudenoe. By Thomas Eiskine 

Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. doth, los. 6d. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 

Institates of Gahis. By the same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 5x. 

G-aii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor ; 

or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary . 
By Edward Poşte, M. A.,Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8ro. cloth, xBs. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. £. 

Holland, D.C.L. . and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L. Demy 8to. clotn, x^s. 

Aho in separate parts :— 

Part I. Introductory Tîtles. m. 6d. Part II. Family Law. xi. 

Part III. Property Law. 2f. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. i). 3*. 6rf. (No. a). 4J. 6d, 

Elemente of Ijaw considered with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudenee. By William Markby, M.A. Second Edition^ with 
SuppUmetU. Crown 8vo. cloth, -js. 6d. 

International Law. By W. K Hali, M.Am Banister-at-Law. 

Demy 8to., cloth, ais. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Beai 

Property, with Orig^inal Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M. A. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, eto. By Sir 

WOliam R. Anaon. Bart., D.CL. Third Edition, DemySva cloth, lor. 6d. 

X. MENTAL AND MOBAL PHILOSOPHT. 
Bacon. Novtizn Organum. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, etc, by T. Fowler, M.A. 1878. 8vo. cloth. xas. 

Locke*8 Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with 

Introd uction, Notes, etc. , by T. Fowler, M. A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 

Selecţiona ttom. Berkeley. With an Introduction and 

Notes. By A. C. Fraser. LL.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo cloth, js. 6d. 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. Ei£hth 
Editioft, with a Collection of Examples. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^. 6d. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Fourth Edition, 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A Manual of Political Eoonomy, for the use of Schools. 

By J. E. Thorold Rogers. M.A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8to. cloth, 4s. 6d, 
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XI. ABT» &o. 
▲ Handbook of Piotorial Art. By R. St J. Tyrwhitt, 

M.A. Second EdOiffn. 9vo. kaiymoroceo, iSs, 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gorc Ouseley, 

Bart , M. A. , Mus. Doc. TAtrd Ed^ion. 4to. cleih, xos. 

A Treatise on Coonterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

uponthatofCherubini. By the same Aothor. Second Editiotu 4X0. eloth,i6s. 

A Treatise on Musioal Form, and G-eneral Gompo- 

sition. By the same Author. 4to. etcth^ xos'. 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., 

and R. F. Dale, M. A., B. Mus. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth^ u. 6€i. 

The Cultivation of the Bpeakiner Voioe. By John HuUah. 

Seeond EdOion, Extra fcap. 8to. cloik, as. 6d. 

XII. MISCELIiANEOITS. 
Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Phyaio- 

logicaL By Dr. Tulius Sachs. Second Edition. Edited, with an Appendix, 
by Sydney H. Vlnes. M.A. Royal 8va hal/ morocco^ il. iis, 6d. 

Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs of the 

Phancrosrams ani Fems. By Dr. A. De Bary- Translated and Annotated by 
F. O. Bower, M.A., and D. H. Scott, M.A. Royal Zvo., haiy morocco, U. ss. 6a. 

A System of Physioal Eduoation : Theoretical and Prac- 
ticai. By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnaslumt Oxford. Extra fcap. 8yo. 
eMh, îs. 6d. 

An Icelandic Prose Boader, with Notes, Grammar, and 

Glossary. By Dr. Gudbrand \^gfusson and F. York PoweU. M. A. Extn fcap. 
8vo. c/otA, xos, 6d. 

Dante. Selections firom the Infemo. With Introduction 

and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill. B.A. Extra fcap. 8to. clotA, As.6d. 

Tasso. Iia Gemsalemme Iiiberata. Cantos I, II. By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clcth^ as. 6d. 

A Treatise on the ITse of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S. R. Driver. M.A„ Fellow of New College. Ntw and Enlargtd Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clotht 7s. 6d. 

Ontlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C E. Hammond. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotht y. 6d. 

A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Poptdar Exposition 

of the Principles of Spelline Reform. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 
Sto. cMk, 4S. 6d. 

The Student* 8 Handbook to the XTniversity and Col- 

leges of Oxford. SeventA Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. eioth, ax. 6d, 

Tkt Dblbgatbs of thk Prbss invita tuggetHenx and etdvîce 
Jrom aii persons mterested in education; and ttnll he thankful 
for hmtSt ^c, addressed to tho Sbchbtary to thb Dblbgatbs, 
Ctartndon Press, Oxford, 
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